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DIGGING A MOTOR-BUS OUT OF A DRIFT: AN INCIDENT OF THE GREAT SNOWFALL IN ENGLAND. 


The great fall of snow which recently covered the South of England had extra- 
ordinary effects. In many places it obliterated roads and railways, covered 
abandoned vehicles, buried sheep in the fields, and isolated towns and villages. 
The particular scene here illustrated is typical of what occurred in Kent, where 
the snowfall was as heavy as anywhere in the country. It shows a search party 
digging out a derelict motor-bus, on which the name ‘“ Maidstone" may be seen 


just to left of the man shovelling snow in the foreground. 
probing the snowdrift for many hours before they discovered 
at a point on the road between Godstone and Redhill. Many similar scenes 
are illustrated on a double-page in this number. Maidstone itself, it may be 
recalled, suffered during the wintry weather from serious floods on the upper 
Medway and its tributaries. 
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| Pier ne gests knows, I hope, the philosophy 
~ of that maritime character, celebrated by Mr. 
Masefield, who had the honour to be the mate of 
Henry Morgan. Probably the most familiar phrase 
in it is the one: “ But I’m for toleration and for 
drinking at an inn.’’ The pirate was probably not 
aware that he was recording the tragic separation 
of Liberalism and Liberty. It is the tragic irony 
of the progressive position to-day that those who 
talk most about Toleration are exactly those who can- 
not tolerate the idea of anybody drinking at an inn. 


Being myself a Liberal who has wandered away 
from the other Liberals, without ever getting any 
nearer to the Conservatives or the Social- 
ists, it is probable enough that I shall 
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By G. K. CHESTERTON, 


are right, hardly know that they are right and are 
easily bullied into being wrong. 


Of course, there are two totally, different questions ; 
whether we think fermented liquor good or harm- 
less and whether we ought to forbid it to those who 
do think it good or harmless. The former is an 
opinion ; the latter is an oppression; or, to put it 
more impartially, a persecution. A teetotaller may 
quite consistently think he is right, without thinking 
he has a right to take away other people’s rights. 
Many teetotallers do take this truly liberal view ; 
and they are better Liberals even than the mate of 
Henry Morgan and myself. For they are granting 


trickling back again; a tradition even when it is a 
Has the whole thing any real relation to 
to religion and the rights of 


secret ? 
the ultimate realities ; 
man and all the roots of our being ? 


The total abstainer really has a philosophy, con- 
scious or unconscious ; it is much the same philosophy 
that is now leading some Teutonic philosophers to 
run about naked in the woods. It might roughly be 
stated thus : something is obviously wrong with man- 
kind; but we believe that the true outline of man 
may be reached by simplification. A tree is a total 
abstainer ; a fish disports himself in the sea without 
a bathing-suit ; and these things are praised by all 

the poets as admittedly beautiful and 
healthy and complete. Man will now 





be left lonely in that lonely inn; or 
possibly in the sole company of the old, 


be made complete by shedding, not 
only the old slaveries of misgovernment, 
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bold mate of Henry Morgan. Certainly, but the old slaveries of habit, the arti- 

if I have to choose between plutocracy ficial customs that have formed like an i 
and piracy, I prefer the pirates; for that accretion upon him in the superstitious i 
sort of crime necessitated some sorts of past; and the superstitions of special j 
virtue. The pirate who grew rich on the festivity will pass with the superstitions 

high seas at least could not be a coward ; of special mortification. Such a_ philo- 7 
the pirate who grows rich on the high sopher cannot but feel that wine is a ; 
prices may be that, as well as_ every- sort of quack medicine with which the : 
thing else that is unworthy. Besides, medicine man has drugged the tribe in a 4 
the old pirate was continually pursued dark age. Such a philosopher also can- 
by the law; the new pirate is not; he is not but feel, when he is consistent, that | 
as likely as not to be in Parliament trousers are artificial appendages, like é 
making the law. But there is one thing wooden legs; or that wearing a _ hat ; 
that I will not pardon in him, if I pardon on the head is a confession of weak- . 
everything else, as the way of the world ness, like wearing a green shade over | 
or the fashion of the time. If I am to one eye. ’ 
tolerate him, I will not tolerate his in- 

tolerance. I will not pardon him if he Such a philosophy is quite coherent 


sits in Parliament and makes laws against 
men drinking at an inn, while he him- 
self continues to sit drinking in a dining- 
room. 


There are a good many  prosper- 
ous and progressive persons of whom this 
is literally true. Their hypocritical prac- 
tice is worse even than their inconsequent 
theory. Even by their own account, 
they are for toleration, but against any- 
body drinking wine. But actually, in 
their own practice, they are for drink- 


and complete ; there is nothing the matter 
with it except that it is all nonsense. It 
is nonsense because it is not natural but 
unnatural; unnatural to man as he is, 
was, and always will be. We can say, 
if we like, that it is natural to man to 
be artificial, And the proof of it is that, 
while he is both better and worse than 
the beasts, when he tries these tricks he 
comes out worse and not better. In a 
race of running naked in the woods, the 
hairy animals will always oytstrip and 
survive him. If he tries to be a vege- 


ing wine and against toleration of it tarian, the hippopotamus will always be a 
in anybody except themselves. Compared vegetarian on a far vaster scale than he. 
with that sort of politician, a pirate like The cow will always go on _ eating 
Captain Flint, who died roaring for rum vegetables, with a patience and_ serene 


in Savannah, is certainly a very honest 
and reputable figure. And if a pirate 
may be the object of relative respect to 
a true Liberal, a smuggler ought surely 
to commend himself to the most earnest 
sympathies of the great Liberal party, 
with its dislike of tariffs and import 








continuity which would 
vegetarian to the point of suicide. For 
the cow scarcely stops to sleep and 
never stops to think. If he simplifies his 
life by being a water-drinker, there will 
always be other animals who can drink a 
great deal more water; and (what is even 


bore the gravest 








duties. The old smugglers were actually more important) other animals who can 
called Free Traders; and there are stilla A FAMOUS “CHARACTER” FROM SOUTH AFRICA VISITING THIS COUNTRY : drink a great deal less. The camel is 
good many Free Traders who would be MR. ALOYSIUS HORN, AUTHOR OF “THE IVORY COAST IN THE EARLIES,” not only on the water-wagon; we may 
morally much improved by becoming AS HE APPEARED ON LANDING RECENTLY IN ENGLAND, WITH A SPEAR say that he is the water-wagon. Man, 
smugglers. AS WALKING-STICK. to whom alone is revealed the divine 
One of the literary events of 1927 was the appearance of that unique book, “ The Life and humility, has everywhere founded his 
But anyhow, if, as many seem to sup- Works of Aloysius Horn, an Old Visiter.” The Works written by himself at the age of superiorities on his inferiorities. Being 
pose, there is a prospect of one of the seventy-three; and the Life, with such of his Philosophy as is the gift of Age and Experience, an outcast without protection against 
more progressive groups going to form taken down and here edited by Ethelreda Lewis. The Foreword written by John the cold, he has made himself an arti- 
the next Government, I think it will be Galsworthy. I. The Ivory Coast in the Earlies: the narrative of a boy trader's adventures ficial skin; and, while he was about 

well for all people, of all political opinions in the “Seventies (published by Jonathan Cape). This remarkable book was given a full-page it, he has made the purple robes of a 

to prepare Ciciiiives ta wisiet cnbtela wine our issue of August 13, and in that of September 24 Mrs. Lewis, herself a noted Tyre and the seide ‘ - of Men 

. ae : novelist, told how she first became acquainted with Aloysius Horn, then a “ doorstep y an e gorcen copes ‘ mean. 

sorts of social oppression. And the way merchant "’ at Johannesburg, how she drew him out and collaborated in the record of his Being unable to sleep under the stars 


to resist these things is not to wait for 


like the stronger creatures, he has hud- 
the last moment and then shout the latest 


is visiting Old England. Our drawing shows him, dled ignominiously under a _ roof; and, 


Strange experiences, and how she introduced him to Mr. Galsworthy, who was equally 
fascinated. And now the “old Visiter” 
with his spear walking-stick, seated on the quay just after he had landed. 





catchword, but to go back to the first 

principle and be ready for the first attack 

on it. If there is one thing I believe 

in with a solid certainty, it is in discussing the 
abstract question before what is called the practical 
question. In other words, it is clearing up the 
matter while it is moral and before it becomes 
merely political. What are the real principles govern- 
ing all these problems of Prohibition and True Tem- 
perance and model public-houses and the rest ? Most, 
even of those who know what they think, do not 
know why they think it. Most, even of those who 


From the Drawing by Alfred Leete. 


a liberty they cannot even enjoy. Still, in preparing 
for the Prohibition controversy, it will be better, I 
think, to go yet further back and begin by thoroughly 
understanding the tradition of fermented liquor it- 
self. Why is this thing so wide and general an insti- 
tution of human history ; only swept away suddenly 
from time to time in special places, by the Moslems 
in the desert, and the Middle-Westers on the plains ; 


and even into those plains and deserts almost always 


incidentally, made the roof a thing like 

Glastonbury or the Taj Mahal. And 

having, for some strange reason, broken 
down in the rhythm by which all the other un- 
conscious creatures live, he has made a rhythm of 
his own, with special crises and high moments of 
festival; because the deep mystery of his nature 
demands variety and the concentration of content- 
ment into conviviality. Therefore he is no more 
ashamed that ale is artificial than that clothes or 
cookery are artificial; knowing that with that 
artificiality would perish all the arts. 
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THE ART OF JACK FROST: BEAUTIES OF SNOW-CLAD LANDSCAPE. 
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However inconvenient the recent snowfall may have been to motorists and other 
travellers, or to the dwellers in remote villages, it afforded that inimitable artist, 
Mr. Jack Frost, an opportunity for producing some of his most exquisite effects 
in winter landscape and woodland scenes. In other words, we give the above 
photographs to illustrate the picturesque side of a spell of real winter weather, 


which this country and other parts of Europe have lately experienced. No 
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black-and-white draughtsman could surpass the delicate tracery of branch and 
twig on frost-bound trees and shrubs, or the infinite gradations of light and shade 
in a snow-carpeted landscape gleaming under the winter sun. Beautiful indeed 
are the results when (in the words of Longfellow) *‘ Out of the bosom of the air, 
Out of the cloud-folds of her garments shaken, Over the woodlands brown and bare, 


Over the harvest-fields forsaken, Silent, and soft, and slow Descends the snow.” 
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SOUTHERN ENGLAND UNDER SNOW: 
TRIBULATIONS OF. THE TRAVELLER. 
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_ On another page in this number we illustrate the picturesque beauty of snow in @ Kempton Pi 
ee ae Pe Me 2 winter landscape. The above photographs, by way of contrast, show its inconvenien#! things short 
ei” and often dangerous side. During the great snowfall which recently visited the South@tion, the cou 
, of England, many villages and houses in various parts of the country were entirely cufunication by 
® off from communication with the outer world, food supplies were in some places distributedfe still snowed 
i by aeroplane, roads and railways were blocked by deep snowdrifts, and many motor-car@mained isolate 
Z had to be abandoned until they could be gradually dug out. One district that suffered) single-way tr 
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severely was the country round St. Albans, where the drifts were about ten feet deep@ad from Cat 
In Kent similar conditions prevaiied. The road at Keston was completely blocked byfill there wer 
snow, and it was impossible to leave or approach the village on that side. Biggin Hilowns are still 
was isolated, and one bungalow there was half hidden by snow blown against it whem@sterday. Pa 
the storm was at its height. Masses of snow had to be cleared before the occupantéli ving between 
could get out. A number of sporting fixtures had to be abandoned, such as the racinget of snow w 
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AN INCIDENT AT KESTON, KENT, WHERE SNOW-DRIFTS WERE TEN FEET DEEP. 
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‘THE “SLUSH"' EFFECT IN LONDON: THE USUAL CONDITIONS CAUSED BY SNOW IN 
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w in @ Kempton Park and the National Hunt Meeting at- Cheltenham. Describing the state 
nvenien#! things shortly before the thaw, the ‘‘ Times” said: ‘‘ Outside the centres of popu- 
e Southition, the countryside in southern England remains in the grip of the snowfall. Com- 
rely cu@junication by road everywhere is slow, and in many places quite near London residents 
tributedfe still snowed in, or at most have a narrow traffic lane. Even a centre like St. Albans 
stor-car@mained isolated until yesterday (December 28) when men completed the task of hacking 
suffered) Single-way track from London through the worst of the snowdrifts. The main 
et deep@ad from Caterham to Westerham remains impassable, and at one point on Botley 
cked byfill there were drifts about 15 ft. deep. Many houses on the ridges of the North 
gin Hil¥owns are still cut off, but the village of Keston regained touch with the outer world 
it wherf@sterday. Parts of Biggin Hill are still almost inaccessible. Yesterday motorists were 
scupant#™ving between high walls of snow on many of the main arteries from London. Fifteen 
e racing@et of snow was reported in one drift on the London - Sevenoaks road.” 
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THE INCONVENIENT SIDE 
OF A JACK FROST LANDSCAPE. 
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F A PEDESTRIAN RESCUED FROM A DANGEROUS PREDICAMENT NEAR BIGGIN 
HILL: CLIMBING OUT OF A 20-FT. SNOW-PIT, AFTER A FALL BROKEN BY 


_ CLUTCHING A TREE. 
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PITIOAN ON THE ART OF THE AGES. 











“HISTORY OF ART.” 


’ 


ALF a century ago a “ History of Art”’ in three 
volumes of equal size would have taken the 
reader to the end of the Middle Ages in the first 
volume, to the golden days of the Renaissance in 
the second, and to the date of publication in the 
last part. <A few introductory pages would be de- 
voted to the Stone Age, followed by brief chapters 
on Babylonian, Assyrian, and Egyptian art, and 
by long disquisitions on the art of Greece and Rome. 
The period from the decline of Rome to the birth 
of modern art in Tuscany in the persons of Cimabue 
and Giotto would be treated in a_ perfunctory 
way as a time of stagnation and decadence. The 
Far East--China, Japan, and India—and Mexico 
would be briefly referred to; Negro art not at all; 
and modern developments not be traced 
beyond the war between the French 


Py Me INS 
BEING AN APPRECIATION OF 


(PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. SALVAT, BARCELONA.) 


and, of course, with archaic Greek art and the classic 
art of Greece and Rome. 

The entire second volume is devoted to a very 
thorough investigation and analysis of early Christian 
art in the Western and Eastern world, the Byzantine, 
Carolingian, Romanesque, and Gothic styles ; whilst 
the third and concluding volume traces the evolution 
of art from the origin of the Renaissance to the present 
day. Since the author, in common with other con- 
temporary students, regards the Italian trecentists 
to be forerunners of the Renaissance rather than 
Gothics—the Gothic style never having taken proper 
root in Italian soil—he is justified in departing from 
the customary chronological sequence by carrying 
his historical sketch of Gothic development in the 


By JOSEPH PIJOAN.* 


of Margaritone’s National Gallery picture in ‘ Pen- 
guin Island.’”’ The Spanish historian altogether 
takes a very broad and comprehensive view of the 
artistic progress of the human race, and knows how 
to place all the different phases of this evolution in 
relation to all that led up to them, and, in turn, 
ensued from them. Indeed, the value of his book 
lies largely in these generalities, through the tangle 
of which the author proves himself a very reliable 
guide. It is only when he deals with personalities 
and details that he commits an occasional slip. It 
is, for instance. difficult to agree with him when 
he refers to that charming Renaissance genre painter, 
Benozzo Gozzoli, as the last great successor of Giotto. 
Lucrezia Buti, the nun whom Filippo Lippi abducted 

from her convent, figures in this book 

as ‘‘ Lorenza Butti.’’ There is no men- 





Classicists and Romanticists, the experi- 
ments of the Impressionists probably 
being ignored as ultra-modern eccen- 
tricitics not worthy of a place in a 
serious account of the world’s art. 


That was a time when academic + 
perfection was held up as the only ; a 
standard for judging a work of art, Se . 
and when the representational inaccur- y 


acies and distortions of primitive and 
archaic art were ascribed to ignorance 
or lack of technical skill. To-day we 
know better. We know that the artists 
of every period had full command of 
the artistic language that was needed 
to express what they had to say. And 
we realise that the artistic manifesta- 
tions of earher civilisations are based 
on purer and more abstract esthetic 
principles than the Classicism, Roman- 
ticism, Kealism, and Impressionism of 
the nineteenth century; and creative 
artists throughout Europe and America 
are striving to regain that grasp of 
essentials and of significant form, which 
had been all but lost in centuries of 
evolution tending towards an ever more 
exact representation of reality. 

It is hard to tell whether the growth 
of public interest in prehistoric, bar- 
baric, and primitive art is the result 
of this modern movement which has 
its source in the revolutionary activity 
of the three ‘‘old masters’’ of post- 
Impressionism, Cézanne, Gauguin, and 
Van Gogh, or whether the new orienta- 
tion of creative art is due to the 
fruitful art - historical research work 
which has made the present generation 
familiar with and appreciative of cer- 
tain early and exotic phases of art 
that our forefathers were wont to re- 
gard as bizarre curiosities without any 
particular wsthetic significance. The 
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tion whatever of the Vivarini family 
and their important School; Piero 
di Cosimo is only referred to as the 
master of Andrea del Sarto; and full 
justice is scarcely done to the im- 
portant influence of Gentile di 
Fabriano. If Japhael’s figures are 
stated to have ‘‘a_ certain morbid 
roundness,’”’ the fault lies presumably 
with the translator’s rendering of the 
word ‘“‘morbido’’; but the author 
himself must be held responsible for 
the assertion that  Botticelli’s only 
frescoes are those at the Vatican—he 
must surely be familiar with the two 
glorious examples at the Louvre !— 
and for the erroneous statement that 
Pier dei Franceschi’s portraits of the 
Duke of Urbino and his wife are at 
our National Gallery. 

As the author approaches the art 
of the present day, with its innumer- 
able artistic ramifications, he becomes 
necessarily more sketchy and sum- 
mary. Seeing things in their true his- 
toric relation, he has more sympathy 
with modern Expressionism than with 
the art of the nineteenth century 
which culminated in Impressionism. 
English readers may feel a_ little 
hurt when they find the comparative 
insignificance of British artistic achieve- 
ment in the opinion of Continental 
critics. There can be no doubt that 
this opinion is largely due to our in- 
sular seclusion; but, even so, one 
might expect that the fame of Blake, 
of Crome and Cotman, of Gains- 
borough as a landscape painter, of 
Alfred Stevens would have penetrated 
to Barcelona. Yet there is no in- 
dication of it in this History of Art. 
Turner is dealt with in the most per- 
functory fashion, Constable only as a 
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fact remains that the up-to-date art 
historian views his subject from an 
entirely different angle, and is keenly 


portance of the art produced by primi- 
tive races, by extinct civilisations, and 
by the nations of the Far East. 

Sefor Joseph Pijoan, the author of 
the very lucid and instructive “‘ History 


BY “LE DOUANIER”’: 


who was for so many years a poor Customs 
his own pleasure, is by way of being a very human document. 
induced in the course of his employment in the French colonies to sign a series of false cheques. 
He found himself almost immediately before the magistrate. The latter, evidently 
discernment, acquitted him on the ground that he had acted without knowledge. 

with the childlike naivet4 characteristic of him, promised to paint the portraits of the judge dnd 


“THE MONKEYS”—BY HENRI ROUSSEAU. 

The correspondent who sends us details of this particularly interesting picture by Henri Rousseau 
conscious of the immense zsthetic im- (called *‘ Le Douanier”) writes: ‘‘ This curious but delightful fantasy by the famous Frenchman 
official on starvation wages, and painted purely for 
Rousseau was apparently once 


The painter 


possible, though by no means certain, 
influence on French landscape painting. 
Indeed, according to Sefior Pijoan, 
England has produced’ nothing — in 
painting between the pre-Raphaelites 
and the present generation as _ repre- 
sented by Lavery, Orpen, and John; 
nothing at all in sculpture, and — what 
is worse—nothing in architecture except 


a man of 


of Art,’’ translated by Ralph L. Roys, his clerk. Here is the result! ’’—{Reproduced by Courtesy of the Leicester Galleries.) St. Pancras Station and the hotels on 


and published by Salvat, in Barcelona, 

is an art historian who approaches his subject 
trom the modern point of view. Of his three bulky 
and lavishly illustrated volumes, the first leads from 
the expression of the art instinct of primitive races, 
which is akin to the child’s attempts at giving form 
to the vague pictures evoked in its mind by the 
memory of things seen, to the decadence of classic 
art in Rome. He deals with the underlying prin- 
ciples and the actual achievement of neolithic man ; 
with the survival of prehistoric art forms in the 
primitive races of our own time; with the art of 
pre-dynastic and dynastic Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, 
ancicnt Persia, Phoenicia, the Mediterranean Littoral, 
India, China, Japan, Mexico, Yucatan, and Peru, 


* “ History of Art.” By Joseph Pijoan. Foreword by Robert B. 
Harshe, Translated by Ralph L. Roys. Three Volumes, (Salvat, 
Barcelona.) 


North, in the second volume, well into the fifteenth 
century, and returning in the third volume to the 
early thirteenth century in Southern Italy, the cradle 
of the Renaissance, since it was Apulia that gave 
birth to Niccola Pisano, the first master who turned 
to classic examples for his inspiration. It was Niccola’s 
pupils who spread the new style throughout Italy, 
and sowed the seed of the splendid later de -clopments, 
Giovanni Pisano working in Pisa and Padua, Tino 
da Camaino in Naples, Arnolfo in Rome and Orvieto, 
and Guglielmo in Bologna. 

Sefior Pijoan’s knowledge and appreciation of 
primitive and archaic phases of art does not by any 
means make him blind to their faults. Thus he 
rightly dismisses Margaritone as a painter whose 
only merit was that he signed his pictures at a time 
when such self-assertiveness was quite unusual— 
one remembers Anatole France’s delightful analysis 


the Strand and Regent Street ! 

Whistler and Sargent are placed to the credit of 
America, which is altogether more generously treated 
by the author. But even there it appears that the 
author’s knowledge of Anglo-Saxon art is not as 
thorough as his grasp of the art of the Latin races. 
It is as strange to read of the ‘ luminous vibration 
of Whistler,’’ as to learn that ‘‘ the best features of 
Whistler are repeated in Sargent.’’ To us these two 
Anglo-American masters represent two opposite ex- 
tremes—Whistler, the fastidious, impeccable artist, 
the man of taste and of «esthetic theories; and Sar- 
gent, the patnter-craftsman, full-blooded, impulsive, 
unselective, almost photographic. 

Still—these are minor points. On the whole, 
Sefior Pijoan has done admirably well, and has 
given us an outline ‘History of Art’’ that should 
be accorded a prominent place on the shelves of 
every art library. 
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A MYSTERY OF PERSONALITY SOLVED: CORREGGIO REVEALED. 
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THE ONLY KNOWN REPRESENTATION OF THE PAINTER: A NEWLY DISCOVERED SELF-PORTRAIT BY CORREGGIO. 


Our correspondent sends us the following note about the extremely interesting by Correggio, comes to the conclusion that this is not merely by the master, but 
picture reproduced above: ‘ This most ‘beautiful and sensitive portrait, unearthed | is definitely a self-portrait. This renders the discovery of more than usual 
by Lord Lee from the London market and now in his collection at White Lodge, importance, for we have no portrait of Correggio—not even by another hand. 
Richmond, is by the hand of Correggio (1494-1534). Its authenticity has been We know he lived a quiet sheltered existence in his province, and never went 


firmly established by two well-known experts working quite independently—first. | to Rome. Vasari could find out very little about him: He says: ‘I! have been 


Adolfo Venturi, and secondly by Mr. Roger Fry, in the ‘ Burlington at great pains to procure his portrait; and I have not been able to find why 


by Signor 
he did not do his own portrait, why he never was portrayed by others, nor why 


Magazine.’ Mr. Fry, after a critical examination, in which one of the points is 
the exact similarity of the craquelures as compared with those on other works he lived in so retired a fashion.’ Perhaps Vasari’s first question is answered.”’ 
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SAKKARA RECONSTRUCTIONS. 



































RecoxstRuction Drawincs BY M. Jean-Puiviere Laver. By Courtesy oF Mr, Cetit M. Firtn, Director oF THE EGYPTIAN DEPARTMENT OF ANTIQUITIES EXCAVATIONS AT SAKKARA. (COPYRIGHTED.) 
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projecting towers 








struction @ 
drawings of the ex- A 
traordinary Third 
Dynasty buildings 
excavated for the 
Egyptian Govern- 
ment at the Step 
Pyramid, Sakkara, 
under the super- 
intendance of Mr. 
Cecil M. Firth, are 
the work of M. 
Jean -Philippe 
Lauer, a young 
French architect 
attached to the 
Egyptian Depart- 
ment of Antiquities. 
They are repro- 
duced from. the 
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at intervals, with 
eight ranges of 
sham loopholes and 
double doors carved 
in stone between 
two of the towers. 
This wall encloses 
the Step Pyramid, 
and is nearly a 
mile square, all the 
Third Dynasty 
buildings lying 
within it. Figs. 4 
and 5 show asection 
and elevation of 
the entrance colon- 
nade, with fasci- 
culated columns 








bably representing 





official publication 


c 193 ft. high,’ pro- 
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bundles of reeds. 








of the results of 
one of the most 
important pieces 
of archzological re- 


er" \ 
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FIG. 3. THE OLDEST STONE ARCHITECTURE IN EGYPT, LOOKING “STRANGELY NON-EGYPTIAN AND EVEN MODERN 
OR 4RT NOUVEAU": PART OF THE GREAT BOUNDARY WALL, 30 FT. HIGH AND NEARLY A MILE SQUARE, 
SURROUNDING THE STEP PYRAMID—SHOWING SHAM LOOPHOLES AND DOUBLE DOOR. 


“~~ All this architecture 
has a strangely non- 

Zz Egyptian look, and 

nn. See ee ata inten accan eae is even modern, or 





search undertaken 

by the Egyptian Government. There is nothing whatever imaginary or con- 
jectural about them. Figs. 1 and 2 show the elevation of the fagades of the 
chapels of two tombs which are doubtless those of the two daughters of Zoser, 
or possibly of two of his Queens. The engaged columns (25-29 ft. high) are 
fluted, and are of extraordinarily slender proportions. They may be derived 
from a conventionalised plant-form, a bundle of reeds split down the centre, so 
as to expose the concave interior, or even a bundle of the stiff, narrow leaves 
of some marsh plant. Fig. 3 shows the great boundary wall (30 ft. high), having 
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A RECONSTRUCTION DRAWING. 
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art nouveau in ap- 
pearance, but these buildings are the oldest of stone in Egypt, and therefore, 
perhaps, in the whole world. The coloured illustration (opposite), which is from 
a drawing by Mrs. W. N. Firth, shows a doorway between two of the underground 
rooms in the great Royal Tomb built on and below the boundary wall which sur- 
rounds the Step Pyramid at Sakkara. The white limestone jambs and lintel of 
the doorway are carved with the name and titles of King Zoser of the Third 
Dynasty, who may have built this tomb for his burial-place should the Pyramid 
not be finished at the time of his death. The doorway is set in a wall decorated 2 
(Continued below. 7 
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FIG. 4. DATING FROM THE TIME OF KING ZOSER, OF THE THIRD DYNASTY IN EGYPT, ° 
ABOUT 3000 B.C.: A PART OF THE SOUTHERN COLONNADE DISCOVERED AT SAKKARA 
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Continued. } 

with blue tiles 2}in. by 1}im. in size, and the colour of the drawing is exactly 
matched from the tiles themselves. This decoration represents a wall of reeds 
or of reed mats, which was the material used to construct the primitive Egyptian 
house or temple. The reeds are arranged vertically, the narrow white horizontal 
bands carved in the limestone representing the uniting cords. The arch over the 
doorway is supported by a series of ‘* Dad” signs, a motif well known in later 
Egyptian art. The sign is clearly shown here as derived from bundles or sheaves 
of plant stems, such as rushes, tied together and pushed one sheaf into another 
to give greater length and stability. Possibly there is some analogy between the 
setting up of the vertebral column of Osiris (which is the Egyptian religious text 
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FIG. 5. RATHER SUGGESTIVE OF A GREEK TEMPLE AT A MUCH LATER 

DATE: PART OF THE ENTRANCE COLONNADE, WITH FASCICULATED COLUMNS 
19} FT. HIGH, PROBABLY REPRESENTING BUNDLES OF REEDS. 
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appropriate to the Dad amulet) and the fitting one within the other of these 
sheaves of rushes, especially as one of the aspects of Osiris was that of a 
god of vegetation. Such a construction may well have formed the relieving arch 
over a doorway or window, in the primitive temporary houses of reeds which were 
perhaps the only constructions possible in the annually inundated Nile Valley, 
before the inhabited sites had risen high enough to provide foundations for build- 
ings in mud brick or stone. The funerary chamber of the tomb has not yet been 
reached: it is built at the bottom of a pit 100 ft. deep, filled with blocks of stone 
set in clay, and the whole of this filling will have to be removed. The blue-tiled 
rooms are the underground apartments in which the soul of the dead King might abide. 
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A Blue-Tiled Tomb 5000 Years Old; and Mysterious Footprints. 


SAKKARA FOR THE EGYPTIAN DEPARTMENT OF ANTIQUITIES, 


FRoM A DRAWING BY Mrs. W. N. FirtH; REPRODUCED By CourRTEsY OF Mr. Cecit -Firtu, Director or EXCAVATIONS AT 























OF PHARAOH ZOSER (ABOUT 3000 B.C.): A DOORWAY IN THE TOMB LATELY 


INSCRIBED WITH THE NAME 
REED-MAT DESIGN ON THE WALLS. 


FOUND AT SAKKARA, WITH WONDERFUL BLUE TILE-WORK OF 
being lined with reed mats, the tiles being let into grooves in the stone, 
while narrow bands of white limestone are carved to represent the fastenings 
by means of which the reeds are held together. Each room has an arched 


We now illustrate in the tull glory of its actual colouring one of the wonderful 
tiled chambers in the Sakkara tomb, of which photographs were given, soon 
Sakkara is some fifteen 


> 


after its discovery, in our issue of November 12 last. 

miles trom Cairo, and the tomb was found by the Egyptian Antiquities design above, in imitation of a window, with mullions formed by Dad signs 
Department expedition at work there for five years under Mr, Ceci! Firth. of blue-tile inlay, similar to those in the outer shrine of Tutankhamen, but 
In most of the rooms the walls are tiled so as to give the impression of the Sakkara work is some 1700 years earlier, dating from about 3000 B.C. 
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Sunday at St. Moritz: Skiers Put on Their “Armour” after Church. 


FROM THI WATER-COLOUR BY ¢ E. TURNER, OUR SPECIAL ARTIST IN SWITZERLAND COPYRIGHTED.) 
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A GOOD S!YART TO A SUNDAY SKI-RUN AT ST. MORITZ, NAMED AFTER A MARTYRED ROMAN GENERAL: 
SKI-ERS LEAVING THE SWISS PROTESTANT CHURCH ON THE DORFSTRASSE. 





Many “devotees ’’ of winter sport at St. Moritz, who do not neglect more serious ‘““A Wayfarer in Switzerland’’ (Methuen), “is mamed from St. Maurice of the 

devotions, attend the Sunday morning service (10 to II a.m.) at the Swiss Protestant Theban Legion. It is now the undoubted monarch of Swiss winter sport.’’ The 

National Church, which is situated in the middle of the village, on the Dorfstrasse same saint, he mentions, gave his name to another Swiss village, near the Great » 
leading from Campfer to Cresta and Celerina. Our picture shows the congregation St. Bernard. ‘A little north of Martigny lies St. Maurice, named from the leader 

coming out of church, and some of them putting on their ski, which they have of the Theban Legion (raised in Egypt), who were all — so says tradition—martyred 

left outside during the service. ‘St. Moritz,’’ writes Mr. James F. Muirhead in here in 302 A.D. for refusing to serve against their fellow-Christians in Gaul.’’ 
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THE NEW YEAR HONOURS: DISTINGUISHED PEOPLE IN THE “LIST.” 
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A KNIGHT: MR. EDWARD A D.B.E.: THE DUCHESS OF ?3 A KNIGHT: MR. JOHN R. A KNIGHT: MR. ALEX- 
GERMAN. BEDFORD. BROOKE. ANDER STEVENSON. 










The distinguished musical com- 
poser. Best-known, perhaps, for / 
of . his music to ‘“ Henry VIII.” * 
Captain, Royal Horse Wrote the Coronation March 

Guards. 2 used for the King’s Coronation. 


services. A memb 
of Radiographers. 
numerous papers 

subjec 
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Receives the honour for public 


Lord Provost of Edi 
Honoured for munic 
vice—in company with the 


Secretary of the Central Elec- 

tricity Board since 1927. Former- 

ly Permanent Secretary, Ministry ,_ wit 

of Transport (1923-27). Was Lord Provost of Glasgow, and 
created a C.B. in 1919. f2% others. 
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er of the Society 

Has_ written 
on ornithological 
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A BARONET: SIR ARTHUR 
WORLEY. 
General Manager of the North British 
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A BARONET : COLONEL WILLIAM 
E. C. CURRE. 
Honoured for political and public 
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and Mercantile Insurance Company and ? Services in Monmouths ae 4 
of the Railway Passengers’ Assurance 7 C.B.E., J.P., and D.L. A country 32 
Company. A C.B.E. Z gentleman and a Master of Fox- 2 
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A GC.V.0.: SIR NORMAN FENWICK A BARONET: MAJOR-GEN. SIR 2Z: A BARONET: MR. JAMES GOMER E A K.C.V.0.: COLONEL CLIVE i 
WARREN FISHER. RICHARD H. CHARLES. , ee BERRY. WIGRAM. ‘ 
Permanent Secretary of H.M. Treasury Z = 2 Sergeant Surgeon to H.M. the King. Concerned with various newspaper and z Assistant Private Secretary and Equerry Zz 
i of the Civil Service since 1919 Formerly Physician to the Prince of publishing enterprises, including the # toH.M. the King since 1910. Formerly %; 
and Revenue Department =z Wales. Late President, Medical Board, recent purchase of the “Daily Tele- A.D.C. to Lord Elgin, Viceroy of India, 
open competition (Class 1) in 1903. ‘ India Office. gF graph.” % and to Lord Curzon, Viceroy of India. = 
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A BARON: THE RT. HON. 


Former Governor-General of N 
builder. British Member of Pe 


A BARON : LIEUT.-COL. THE RT. HON. G. A. GIBBS. 

Tre rer of his Maiesty’s Household. M.P. for Bristol 

West since 1906. A Government Whip in the House of 
Commons, 1917. 


Gzzz ~ cs sieriinse ene ————__ . Pacts in tase 


The New Year Honours List, which is always awaited with interest, was published 
a day later than usual this week, owing to the fact that the first of the month 
fell on a Sunday. There are three new Peers, and two new Privy Councillors 

Mi J. ©. C. Davidson, the Chairman of the Conservative and Unionist Party 
vember 1926, and Sir Kingsley Wood, M.P. for Woolwich West Division, 
and Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Health since November 1924. The 
Baronets number five, and include, in addition to those whose portraits are given, 
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of the League of Nations since 1922. 
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A BARON: SIR GERALD STRICKLAND. 
Prime Minister of Malta. Member of Parliament for 
Lancaster since 1924. Owner and Director of the * Times 

of Malta” newspaper 


SIR FREDERICK LUGARD. 
igeria; and a famous Empire- 
rmanent Mandates Commission 








| Mr. James Caird, who receives his honour for public and philanthropic services, 

and will be remembered as having taken a leading part in the “Save the 

‘Victory ' Fund,’’ and the kindred fund for the * Implacable,”” funds to which he 

| contributed largely. The Duchess of Bedford becomes a Dame Commander of 

; the Most Excellent Order of the British Empire; and the same honour goes 

| to Miss Jane Frances Dove, M.A., J.P., former Head Mistress of St. Leonards 
School, St. Andrews. 
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ARCHEOLOGY : 
OF THE INDUS. 


A NEW CHAPTER IN 
THE PREHISTORIC CIVILISATION 


wT a x OSE WS” ae TEI 


C.LE., Litt.D., F.S.A., Director-General of Archeology in India. 











By SIR JOHN 


MARSHALL, (See Illustrations on pages 13, 14, and 15.) 


ire nearly 1o ft. in thickness, are made up of three sections, these may be mentioned a copper vessel containing 
the inner and outer of burnt brick, the infilling between a collection of copper weapons and implements —namely 
them of sundried brick; but, in order to render them com a mace-head, two double axes, 

pletely watertight, the brick-work has been laid in gypsum seven daggers, two lance-heads 

mortar, and the back of Sixteen speal heads twenty-one 

the inner wall coated celts, one saw, two choppers, and 

with an inch-thick layer thirtcen  chisels. These will be 

of bitumen Bitumen illustrated in a futur issue 


was also used for bedding Two of the daggers and two of 

















the wooden planks with the celts bear inscriptions in the 
which the steps were lined pictographic script Phe same 
Che practice of employing early stratum also yielded more 
this material as a cement- SHOWING THAT THE ANCIENT than 150 seals”) and terraceita 
Ing and waterprooting INDIANS WERE ACQUAINTED WITH sealings, the imajoritv of which 
agent was, of course, THE RHINOCEROS ; A REMARKABLE are smaller in size and different 
widespread in Mesopo- SEAL FROM MOHENJO-DARO. in shap 
tamia; but it does not f1 Wi 
therefore follow that the architects of Mohenjo-daro t | ; 
learnt the use of it from that quarter, since bitumen discav- # 
was also obtainable in the Suleiman Range, as_ well ered in the upper strata. On 
as further west in Baluchistan. Another feature of of the most striking of t! s 
the special interest in connection with this bath is a depicts a processior t ni 
great coyered drain over 6 ft. in height, and furnished men vy ing Its at t 
with a corbelled vaulted roof by which the water was con- nd rohiy I hin 
ducted outside the citv. To the south-west of the bath, and right left 2) 
separated from it by a narrow lane, is another very solidly nian attacking 
built structure with battering outer walls, which is clearly machan: whil t 
of the same period, but the ruins of which were subse 1 man carrving a 
quently filled in and used as a terrace to support a series Tue Antiquity oF TicerR- ensign on the stat 
of massive square brick plinths of varying dimensions SHOOTING IN INDIA 4 vas no deubt an 
with recessed chases in their sides. The process, which HuntTER with Bow ant worship) bein iwi rowan 
was common at Mohenjo-daro, of filling in and recon- ARROW IN A TREE, anv identical with those fre which 
structing old buildings is well exemplified in another very aA Ticker Berow—Carvi many of the animals on t 
big edifice on the opposite side of the street to the south of ON A SEAI seals are feeding A ouniqu 
the bath, which has a frontage on the north of 120 ft., and object found in this | t 
in a number of well-planned and strongly-built houses to was a model in copper of a two-wheeled cart witl 
A WAVE EFFECT IN ANCIENT INDIAN COIFFURE: the east of the bath, all of which are still partly concealed gabled roof, and driver seated in tront Phis, possit 
BEARDED HEAD WITH INTERESTING TREATMENT is the oldest- known caample of a 


Wheeled vehicle, older even than 
the stele with the pic- 
ture of a chariot recently found 
by Mr. Woolley at Ur, whi 
its turn antedates bv a th 
years the use of the 


Owing to old-time depredations, 





M MOHENJO-DARO. 


O Iraginent 
known cultures of the Chalcolithic 

Asia and Europ ind the race and language and 
religion of the people who developed it, as well as the mode 
of their daily life Many of the to me can 


with other 





questions pi 




















be answered but very vaguely at present ; ers are not re 
) : ost of the structural remain i 
vet susceptible of being answered at all; for we are still 1 rf the ye ral ren I 
: : : the surface at arapp are mm a 
at the beginning of our labours, and there is much spade- ’ rfac i appa — 
‘ Very tragm ar st t t ere 
work to be done and many more sites to be explored be- I ragn : nt . Y ate, but ther : 
} . i or oler ly ell preserved 
fore we can hope to find the solution of the problems before oe i tolera well - pr ( 
: yutlding that merits special not 
us. So far, however, as answers are possible, and so far itldir I SI i noti 
} as it Is l i nything yet und 
is they can be given within the narrow compass of these as it | anythis foun 
at Mohenjo-dat It covers an area | 


articles, I will endeavour to supply them. 


ot 165 it. from north to sout!l Vv } 


























The remains now laid bare at Mohenjo-daro cover an 
area of more than thirteen acres, and belong to the three 136 ft. from « ist t west, and 
Jatest cities on the site The best-built structures are comprises a number of. narrow 
those of the third city ; the poorest, of the first. All, how- halls and corridors disp iin two 
ever,’ are built of well-burnt brick, usually laid in mud, ° : parallel series with a | i sli 
but occasionally in gypsum (plaster of Paris) mortar ge : : ; os ae ae down th middl Its j and 
undations in-fillings of sun-dried brick Of a the sh 1p of the chambers recall 
th is zg buildings that have been exposed, ANIMAL SCULPTURE OF e o . F ' to mind the store - room or the 
th pee EA pa AT A NE MN, SAD ANIMAL SC E PREHISTORIC INDIA: A FINELY-MODELLED BULL Cretan palaces, and it may well bi 
near e north-west corner of the city, whi h in after times IN TERRA-COTTA that this building at Haray pa w 
was whned with Buddhist stupa. Beneath this stupa Photographs om this Page by Courtesy of Sir John Marshall, Director-General of Archzology in Indta designed for a lke purposs for im . F 
ere are reasons for believing that the chief temple of the days before the imtrod m of 
the city is located, and it is probable that the structure beneath late r accretions that will need to be carefully a metal currency, when taxes were paid in kind and 
groupe 1 around it are all of a re ligious or quas-re ligious studied and recorded before thev can be removed trade was done by direct barter, accommodation for thre 
character. Outstanding Apart from the above, the remains brought to light storing of merchandise on a large scal ist’ have 
‘2 : among them is_— an at Mohenjo-daro are for the most part private dwelling- been indispensable. Continued on pa 
imposing ¢ lifice con- houses or shops, which tend to confirm more and more 
; taining a large bath, our earlier impression that the amenities of life enjoyed 
or tank, which may be by the average citizen at Mohenjo-daro were far in ad- { 
a assumed to have been vance of anything to be found at that time in Babylonia 


or on the banks of the Nile. 
Mr. Woolley has recently unearthed a group of houses 
which afford a most interesting parallel with those of 


for ablution At Ur, in Sumer, it is true, 
connection 


neighbouring 


used either 
purposes in 
with the 


a. 
» 


close 
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temple, or possibly as 
a reservoir for 
fish, crocodiles, or the 
like. Sacred tanks for 
both purposes have long 


sacred 


a been a familiar feature 

in India, and it is likely 

i Mantes Tin A Homnep that they were already 
: I : PeRnar in use during the Chal- 

, Aes re u colithic age The re- 

M Leena servoir itself is 39 ft. 

in length by 23 ft. in 

and ink 8 ft. below the floor level On 

i boldly fenestrated corridor, with a 

| id halls or small chambers behind, 
Li va which is more than 6 ft. in thickness, with 
\ batter on the outside, was pierced by two 

f i the south and smaller ones on the east 

1 n { the chambers ranged along the east side 

1 ] t middle one is occupied by a large well, 





mh ¥ the bath could be 


d nding flight of st 


ouses, the floor is laid in finel 
iarkable care and ingenuity 


construction of the surrounding 


Like the bath-room floors of the 


fed. At either end of the 
ps, with a shallow landing 
private 
jointed brick-on-edge, and 
has been exercised in the 


walls. These walls, which 


Mohenjo-daro, and supply still another proof of a 
cultural Southern Mesopotamia and 
Sind But even at 
Ur th hous« are 
by no means equal in 
point of construction 
to those of Mohe njo- 
daro, nor are they 
provided with a sys- 
tem of drainage at 
all comparable with 
that found at the 
latter site—a system 
by which the sewage 
was carried by drains 
into street tanks and 
thence removed by 
scavengers, 

At Harappa, 
which is 450 miles up- 


connection between 





4 Fine Exampie or ANCIENT INDIAN 
ANIMAL CARVING, FROM MOHENJO-DARO: country from Mohen- 
4 BuLL, with PictoGRareus, jo-daro, Mr. Vats’s 
excavations have now 
been carried to a greater depth than previously, and a 


recovered of an 
Mohenjo-daro. 


have been 
found at 


number of antiquities 


earher type than those Among 














POSSIBLY OF THE BREED SEEN BY ALEXANDER 2000 YEARS 
LATER: A MASTIFF-LIKE DOG CARVED IN FAIENCE 
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“MODERN CONVENIENCES ” IN ANCIENT INDIA: DRAINS; RUBBISH-CHUTES. 


PHorocraPns BY CourTESY OF SIR JOHN MARSHALL, DirEcTOR-GENERAL OF ARCHAZOLOGY 1N INDIA. 
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F ‘*A GREAT COVERED DRAIN (OVER 6 FT. IN HEIGHT, AND FURNISHED WITH A CORSSLL ED S . ‘“MODERN’’ METHODS OF INDIAN ‘“‘DUSTMEN’’ 5000 YEARS AGO: A 2S 
z VAULTED ROOF) BY WHICH THE WATER WAS CONDUCTED OUTSIDE THE CITY’’: A Z STREET IN MOHENJO-DARO, WITH A DUST-BIN (THE HOLE IN THE WALL) Z 
Z REMARKABLE STRUCTURE CONNECTED WITH A TANK, OR BATH, AT MOHENJO-DARO. 2 z CONNECTED WITH A VERTICAL CHUTE FROM ABOVE. zB 
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2 DRAINAGE ON MODERN LINES IN AN ANCIENT INDIAN TOWN PARTLY DATING S ? IN A 5000-YEAR-OLD INDIAN TOWN WITH AMENITIES FAR IN ADVANCE OF #4 
¢ FROM ABOUT 3300 B.C.: A ROOM IN A HOUSE AT MOHENJO-DARO, SHOWING ; { BABYLONIA OR EGYPT: THE INTERIOR OF A HOUSE AT MOHENJO-DARO, SHOW- 
Z A VERTICAL DRAIN-PIPE (WITH SOME OF THE BRICK COVERING REMOVED). Za Z ING THE DRAINS (ORIGINALLY COVERED UNDER A HIGHER FLOOR -LEVEL), Z 
i = +" PD SIE ST EBSD Ari Me : = 
SenRn Rn ee ee ha SAO 
These photographs illustrate the wonderful system of drainage and water supply thing to be found at that time in Babylonia or on the banks of the Nile. At 
in the ancient buildings excavated at Mohenjo-daro, as described by Sir John Ur, in Sumer, it is true, Mr. Woolley has recently unearthed a group of houses 
Marshall in his article on page 12 One of the chief buildings was found to con- which afford a most interesting parallel with those of Mohen laro, and supply 
tain a large tank, or bath, connected with which is a covered drain (over 6 ft still another proof of a close cultural connection between southern Mesopotamia 
’ high and furnished with a vaulted roof), by which the water was conducted out- and Sind. But even at Ur the houses are by no means equal in construction to 
ide the ity. The remains of private dwellings or shops, Sir John continues, those of Mohenjo-daro, nor are they provided with a system of drainage com- 
tend to confirm more and more our earlier impression that the amenities of parable with that found at the latter site—-a system by which the sewage was 





life enjoyed by the average citizen at Mohenjo-daro were far in advance of any carried by drains into street tanks and thence removed by scavengers 
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THE EPOCH-MARKING DISCOVERY OF THE INDUS 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY COURTESY OF SIR JOHN MarsHALt, C,L.E. 
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‘*QUTSTANDING AMONG THEM IS AN IMPOSING EDIFICE CONTAINING A LARGE BATH OR TANK (SEEN IN RIGHT CENTRE) FOR ABLUTION PURPOSES IN CONNECTION WITH 
AT MOHENJO-DARO, SIND, COVERING AN AREA OF MORE THAN THIRTEEN ACRES, AND INCLUDING 
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ee ee ee t SANITATION IN AN INDIAN CITY OF HIGH ANTIQUITY: A ROOM AT MOHENJO-DARO \ 
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CIVIL ENGINEERING OF A WONDERFULLY TYPE I} . 
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AND i} 
NARROW STEPS 1} §, 
LIKE THOSE i} 
FOUND AT UR IN }} \{ 
MESOPOTAMIA : i} 
A STAIRWAY i} 
ASCENDING i 
TO AN : i} 
UPPER STOREY , i} 
IN A i 
BUILDING AT i 
MOHENJO-DARO. 3 i \ 
\ i ee 
ai \ HI N ANN 
SHOWING A WINDOW (WITH A BOY SITTING IN IT) -A FEATURE RELATIVELY . ; i} 

RARE IN INDUS ARCHITECTURE: A TYPICAL SIDE STREET IN THE NEWLY ‘ \ : 
EXCAVATED CITY OF MOHENJO-DARO, CONSTRUCTED OF SOLID BRICK-WORK. Woah NY \, 
SS Nt Roa . vai WN 
Enormous interest has been aroused among archeologists by the great excavations at id Harappa, in Sind, which have revealed a hitherto th 
unknown civilisation of ancient India, with most important bearing the history of human culture in Asia In response to inquiries which have reached in 
him both from Europe and America, Sir John Marshall, the Director-General of Archwology in India, is contr buting to our pages a series of articles explaining te 
the general scope and significance of the \ The first article appears. in this number (on pages 12 and 32) and includes a full account of the fix 
remarkable buildings here illustrated. The name of the newly found civilisation, he mentions, has now been changed to ‘ Indus,'’ instead of Indo-Sumerian bz 
as it has become evident that the connection with Mesopotamia was not due to identity of culture, but only to close commercial or other intercourse At g! 
Mohenjo-daro the remains cover more than thirteen acres, and belong to the three latest of several cities built on the site. Sir John gives reasons for dating at 

N.B.—Sir John Marshall's Article and Accompanying Illustrations in this Number Form the First Insta! 
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USy CIVILISATION: MOHENJO-DARO, A CITY 5000 YEARS OLD. 
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POSSIBLY A TANK FOR SACRED FISH OR CROCODILES, OR USED FOR TEMPLE ABLUTIONS: THE GREAT BATH AT MOHENJO-DARO, 39 FT. LONG BY 23 FT. BROAD, ‘ 
AND 8 FT BELOW FLOOR-LEVEL, WITH STEPS AT EACH END AND A SHALLOW LANDING AT THEIR FOOT, AND SURROUNDED BY CORRIDORS, HALLS, AND CHAMBERS 





\\ ONE CONTAINING A WELL FOR THE WATER-SUPPLY. 
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“rto the first (uppermost) city to about 2700 B.C., the second to about 3000 B.C., and the third to about 3300 B.C. Prominent among the buildings is ‘‘ an 
hed imposing edifice containing a large bath, or tank, which may be assumed to have been used either for ablution purposes in connection with the neighbouring 
ling ’ temple, or possibly as a reservoir for sacred fish, crocodiles, or the like. The reservoir is 39 ft. in length by 23 ft. in breadth, and is sunk §& ft. below the 
the | floor-level. Of the chambers ranged along the east side of the building, the middie one is occupied by a large well, from which the bath could be fed Like the 
in, bath-room floors of the private houses, the floor is laid in finely jointed brick-on-edge. Another feature of special interest in connection with this bath is a 
At great covered drain (over 6 ft. in height, and furnished with a corbelled vaulted roof), by which the water was conducted outside the city. Apart from the 
ting } above, the remains brought to light at Mohenjo-daro are for the most part private dwelling-houses or shops." 

,.e First | Instalment of a Series. Others, of still Greater Interest and Importance, will Appear in Future lseues. 
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PERSONALITIES | 
OF | 
THE WEEK : 
PEOPLE 
IN THE 
PUBLIC EYE. — | Se | 


AT THE CELEBRATION OF THE MAHARAJAH OF KAPURTHALA’S FIFTY YEARS’ REIGN: THE RAJAH OF KALSIA, THE NAWAB % 
OF LOHARU, THE NAWAB OF MALER KOTLA, THE RAJAH OF MANDI, THE JAM SAHEB OF NAWANAGAR, THE MAHARAJAH 
OF KASHMIR, THE MAHARAJAH OF KAPURTHALA, THE MAHARAJAH OF ALWAR, THE MAHARAJAH OF PATIALA, THE 

MAHARAJAH (LEFT TO RIGHT). 
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THE FLIGHT OF “‘THE DAWN": MRS. GRAYSON — WITH 
MR. BRICE GOLDSBOROUGH, THE NAVIGATOR AND WIRELESS 
ENGINEER, AND LIEUT. OSKAR OMDAL, THE PILOT—PHOTO- 
a GRAPHED BEFORE THE START FROM ROOSEVELT FIELD. 
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: an THE KING AND QUEEN OF THE BELGIANS WINTER - SPORTING LF me jae Oo 9m tg ari | 
; A % AT ST. MORITZ: ‘‘M. AND MME. DE RETY”’ AND THE PRINCESS et Ate Ra eee eee rere ee 3 
MARIE JOSE, THEIR ONLY DAUGHTER. Ys 
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THE R.I. CHRISTMAS 
LECTURES: DR. ; 
ANDRADE (L.) SHOW- : 
ING A PERFECTLY 
BALANCED WHEEL 
WHILE TALKING 
ON “ENGINES.” 








AFTER HIS 2100-MILE | 
































NON-STOP FLIGHT : 
FROM WASHINGTON : 
TO MEXICO CITY: : 
COL. LINDBERGH | 
WITH PRESIDENT ‘ 
; Z CALLES. Z Z 
RSE mmm ZZ 
Mr. Robert Keable, the novelist, who was born on March 6, 1887, was ordained | has been heard of her fate.- M. Sergius Sazonoff devoted himself completely 
191 Fr 1914 until 1920 he was Rector at Leribe, Basutoland; and he to the cause of the Allies in the European War. After the Bolshevist 
was a Chaplain to the South African Forces on service in France, 1917-18. coup d'état he escaped from Russia, and in 1920 he retired into private life. 
His first vel, ‘‘Simon Called Peter,’ was published in 1921, when he was The course of lectures begun at the Royal Institution on December 29, 
an ass nt master at Dulwich College.——-Mrs. Grayson left Roosevelt Field by Dr, E. N. da Costa Andrade, is the 102nd course of the lectures 
for Harbour .Grace, Newfoundland, whence she intended to attempt a Trans- founded by Faraday. Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh arrived at Mexico 
atlanti eaplane flight, on December 23. Not long afterwards her machine, } City on December 14, and received an enormous ovation as *‘ America's 


The [awr as reported missing, and at the moment of writing nothing | Good-Will Ambassador.” 
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WATFORD HIGH STREET CONVERTED INTO A CANAL BY FLOODS: A MOTOR-CAR, 
CART, AND MOTOR-BUS MOVING THROUGH SEVERAL FEET OF WATER. 























AN UNWONTED ADVENTURE ON THE WAY TO WORK: CLAMBERING ALONG RAILINGS 
THROUGH FLOODS ON THE LEA BRIDGE ROAD CAUSED BY A SUDDEN RISE OF 
THE RIVER LEA. 




















THE TOP OF A LAMP-POST (LIT AUTOMATICALLY) JUST ABOVE THE SURFACE OF 
SWIRLING FLOODS AT MAIDSTONETHE WORST EXPERIENCED THERE FOR 26 YEARS. 
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AFTER THE SNOWSTORM — FLOODS : 
REMARKABLE SCENES IN ENGLISH TOWNS. 


Jan. 7, 























AN EMERGENCY TRANSPORT SERVICE DURING THE FLOODS AT WATFORD: A PUBLIC 
CART CARRYING PASSENGERS THROUGH WATER IN THE HIGH STREET. 




















































GOING TO THE OFFICE BY BOAT: A SCULLING SKIFF WITH SIX GIRLS AND TWO 
MEN PASSENGERS CROSSING FLOODS AT LEA BRIDGE, IN ESSEX. 
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IN A LONDON SUBURB WHERE MANY PEOPLE WERE MAROONED IN UPPER ROOMS, 


AND OTHERS COULD NOT REACH HOME: A FLOODED ROAD AT STONEBRIDGE PARK. 
The sudden thaw that followed the great snowfall in the South of England, a 
ew days ago aused extensive floods in many parts of the country, including 
the Thames Valley and several places near London At Watford, for instance, 
the High Street assumed the aspect of a Venetian canal, and, in the absence of 
gondolas, the Council organised an emergency public service of carts to take 
passengers about The sudden rise of the River Lea caused the stoppage of the 
L.C.C. tramways there, and people on their way to work had the unusual ex- 
perience of going by boat or clambering along railings through an expanse of 
water, The Jower parts of Stonebridge Park and Wembley were flooded by 


A FLOODED RAILWAY IN BERKSHIRE : 
WHERE THE TRACK HAD BEEN TURNED 


A TRAIN ENTERING NEWBURY STATION, 
INTO A_ RIVER. 


overflows from the Welsh Harp and the Brent reservoir. The water covered 
the ground-floor rooms in many houses, and residents were marooned upstairs, 
while others returning from town could only reach their homes by boat. The 
floods at Maidstone, which occurred before the thaw, through the rising of the 
upper Medway and its tributaries, were the worst on record there since 1901 
The town was for some time almost completely isolated. and roads and railways 
were submerged. In riverside dwellings the water reached half-way to the ceiling 
on the ground floors, and in the yards poultry and rabbits were drowned. In 
the Weald of Kent there was widespread damage. 
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WHAT IT MEANS TO SHIP A HEAVY SEA: A DECK s 
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HURRICANE WEATHER IN THE ATLANTIC SIMILAR TO THAT LATELY EXPERIENCED IN T! 


The remarkable photograph which we reproduce here makes it possible 


k to alise, more vividly than from any written des ription, what means to 

at sea in a heavy gale, with huge volumes of icy water ming board every now and then and sweeping over the deck such conditions have late ‘ 
been experienced in the Channel, especially between Dover and Calais and Folkestone and Boulogne North-easterly gales blew with h i 
and some of the services had to be temporarily suspended Ships that did brave the weat suffered severe buffetings me were ma late art 
or were unable to land passengers at the ports required. Veteran captains described th rossings as the worst they could remember yr YT. asion AON 
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DECK SCENE TYPICAL OF RECENT CHANNEL CROSSINGS. 
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ICED IN THE CHANNEL: A 12,000-TON TANKER WITH HER DECK SWEPT BY RAGING SEAS. 


to be 1 boat »ming from Boulogne to Folkestone shipped a heavy sea, which carried away hatches forward and poured down into the hold, the pressure of 
ately Nat being so great that a bulkhead dividing the hold from the ladies’ first-class saloon burst, and the saloon was flooded However, the 640 passengers 

were t ght safely across. Our photograph was not taken in the Channel, but in mid-Atlantic, and aboard a vessel of a different type. The 
late particular ship illustrated is the S.S. ‘* Trimountain,’"’ a 12,000-ton tanker of the McAllister Line. She proved her seaworthiness by riding a storm for 


casion hours with the waves washing over her decks. 
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TRAGEDY UNDER SEAS: THE LOSS OF THE U.S. SUBMARINE “S 4.” 
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a Waite rye Divers were SEEKING TO COMMUNICATE WITH THE “GA AFTER Her COLLISION WITH THE “S 4": THe Coast “SZ With THE HAMMER WITH WHICH HE TappED-Out Morse MESSAGES 2 Ot 
H ENTOMBED MEN TELEPHONISTS OF THE MINE-SWEEPER “ Faicon” & GUARD-DESTROYER ‘“* PAULDING"'; SHOWING THI Z TO THE Six SukvVivors, WHO WERE ABLE TO ANSWER IN KINDREI 3 su 
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e WHERE THE ‘S4"’ RESTS, WITH FORTY SOULS DISASTER GF AFTER ONE OF THE GALLANT ATTEMPTS TO AID = 
i ON BOARD: A BUOY MARKING THE POSITION OF OCCURRED : TAKING CYLINDERS OF OXYGEN ABOARD THE IMPRISONED CREW : DISENTANGLING THE AIR- : 
S. THE SUNKEN SUBMARINE. FOR THE RESCUE-SHIP ‘‘ FALCON.”’ BZ LINES AND ROPES OF A DIVER. Z 
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if ON THE SCENE OF THE DISASTER: A BOAT FROM THE MINE-SWEEPER “FALCON” 2 4 WHERE THE SIX SURVIVORS HOPED AGAINST HOPE: THE TORPEDO-ROOM 3 TWO 
Zz DURING THE VAIN ATTEMPTS TO RESCUE THE SURVIVORS OF THE ‘“S4”"’ Zz 5 OF THE SUBMARINE, AGAINST WHOSE WALLS MESSAGES WERE TAPPED. 
Z. Zz ‘ ue 
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buo ys, 
Late in the afternoon of December 17, the U.S Navy Submarine “S4" was in a sinking condition, put out boats; but found no survivors. An immediate lined in 
rammed by the Coastguard-Destroyer ‘' Paulding,” off Provincetown, Massachusetts rush of rescuers followed, and a buoy was anchored over the sunken vessel. S« illustrat 
She sank with all nds in 100 ft. of water; and ‘all hands”’ in this case meant rough was the sea, however, and so strong the wind, that effective measures down a 
not only her regular- crew of four officers and thirty-four men, but Lieut.-Com- could not be taken. Then, a little later, deep-sea diver Eadie went down to the wheel i 
Calloway, of the Board of Inspection and Survey, and Mr. Charles A. wreck. Signalling with a hammer, he received answering signals; and, later still, the thr 
Ford, a civilian, the Chief Draughtsman of that Board Thus came about one it was ascertained that six men were alive in the torpedo-room, six men: who the sur 
of the disasters that ever threaten “those that go down to the sea in ships,”’ asked in Morse ‘‘ How long will you be now? Please hurry.” Hope grew buoy-re 
and, especially, those who go under the sea in ships. The “ Paulding,” although | less and less. Then came undecipherable hammerings, and, finally, silence. be unde 
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INSPIRED BY THE “S4” DISASTER: DEVICES TO RAISE SUNKEN SUBMARINES. 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL 


Artist, G. H 
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e Buoys clamped to hull. 
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capstans. The raising of the conning- 
tower above the sea should not take 
more than half an hour. If the 
weight of heavy steel chains would 
[Continued opposite. 
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TWO SUGGESTIONS FOR LIFTING SUNK SUBMARINES: (i TO 
AND JAVELIN-HEADS. 


Continued.) 
Briefly, 


in sh 


ery submarine with two or more salvage 
or ‘ bulges,’ 
sketch (A) will 
held hard 


by turning the releasing 


proposal is to fit ev 
» roughly analogous to the so called ‘ blisters 
The 


observed 


the 
and stream 
buoys, 
cin diagrammatic 


it will 


cont as to minimise friction. 
illustrate this idea In this sketch be 
jown against the outside plating of the submarine, but 
is (first) lifted off its seating, and (then) freed from 
It thereupon rises by its own buoyancy to 
The lower end of this 


lined in 
that the buoy is 
that 
wheel inside the vessel, the buoy 
the threaded end of the holding-down shaft. 
unreeling as it does so the buoy-rope beneath it. 
buoy-rope is secured to the The subsequent salvage operations will 
Ae J Fen eee 
be understood by reference to the annexed diagrams (1. to VII.). Each salvage-buoy 
recessed into the shell of the submarine, and the 


the surface, 


sits on a watertight ‘ chain-locker’, 


BY Rear-ApmtraL Sir Cuartes L. Ortiey. (Copyricurep.) 


Salvage buoys released carrying 
é o ight huoy-ropes to surface 
of submarine 


——— 
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Continued. } 

be an inconvenience to thé submarine 
when cruising, they might be carried 
normally by other ships. The only 
additional weights on the submarine 
in this case would be the buoys and 
the buoy-ropes, down which the 
rescuing vessels would send their 
chains, fitted with suitable grappling 
devices. A contrivance of this kind 
was tried with success in the Mediter- 
ranean Fleet many years ago, on a 
small scale, fishing up disabled 
Whitehead torpedoes." It was de- 
vised by Sir Charles and a brother- 
officer (then Torpedo-Lieutenants), and 
the test took place at Malta. The 
grappling devices (shown in diagrams 
B and C above) consisted of a spring 
clutch arranged to seize automatically 
a javelin-head, which could be attached 
to the hull of a submarine. Sir 
Charles has now kindly supplied us, 
at short with the following 
details of his other device. He writes: 

[Continued be! 


Rescue skips approack ras P 


for 


notice, 


Oy Heavy chains brought bo rescugr 
} capstans « kaye Caut for 
| Ni lifting. 


Javelin Head 
attached to 
submarine. 


tower appears 


being aker off. 


Submarine’s conning 
above surface - Crew 


‘ ZZ. 
* 
i 


AND 4) BUOYS AND CHAINS; (8 AND C) SPRING-CLUTCHES 


salvage-chains (of great strength, and proportionately heavy) are plated dov 
these chain-lockers, There may very probably be objections tc 
that (1) the size of the lockers and their shape may be detrimental to 
strength of the vessel, and (2) that the dead weight of the nickel steel ch 
excessive, 


the 
the s 


this on 


If these objections are held to be so serious as to rule out this pro 
carrying the salvage-chains within the submarine, then recourse might be had to the 
device tried for lifting torpedoes which had run into the mud. There is one final de- 
vice to which very brief allusion must be made—namely, the use of an air-pipe, to be 
brought up by one of the salvage-buoys from the sunken vessel. The rescuing ship 
would pick it up, connect it to her diving-pumps, and pump down fresh air to the crew. 
Other devices might be added, but this fresh-air supply is--very literally—vital.”’ 
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7 might have been 

thought that the 
report of the Commis- 
sion t Enquiry ap- 
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FAKES OR GENUINE ANTIQUITIES ? 
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then sufficed, the soil 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD: PICTORIAL RECORDS OF NOTABLE EVENTS. 
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THE ARRIVAL OF THE KING OF AFGHANISTAN IN BOMBAY: KING AMANULLAH 
(IN WHITE-PLUMED HEAD-DRESS, SALUTING) INSPECTING THE GUARD OF HONOUR 
AT THE GATEWAY OF INDIA. 
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THE KING AND QUEEN OF AFGHANISTAN OFFICIALLY WELCOMED AT BOMBAY: (L. TO R.) 
THE QUEEN (IN WHITE VEIL, SECOND FROM LEFT), SIR LESLIE WILSON (THE GOVERNOR 
OF BOMBAY), KING AMANULLAH, AND LADY IRWIN, GREETING THE QUEEN. 
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KING AMANULLAH (SEATED ON THE RIGHT) OFFERING PRAYER AMONG A GROUP 
OF MOSLEMS AT BOMBAY: A_ PRELIMINARY TO THE PRESENTATION OF 


ADDRESSES. 




































































THE FUNERAL OF FOUR GLASGOW FIREMEN WHO LOST THBIR LIVES ON WHERE 36 BODIES (NEARLY ALL OF CHILDREN) WERE RECOVERED, WHILE 14 CHILDREN 
CHRISTMAS EVE: THE CORTEGE PASSING THE FIRE STATION JUST AS AN WERE STILL MISSING: THE HOSPICE ST. CHARLES ORPHANAGE AND SCHOOL AT QUEBEC, 
ALARM CALL CAME, ANSWERED BY FIREMEN SEEN ON THE PAVEMENT. AFTER THE FIRE. 

The King and Queen of Afghanistan, who have since visited Egypt, landed at Pathans at the Afghan Consulate, and received addresses On the th he 
Bombay, from the steamer ‘ Manela,’’ on December 14. The Viceroy, Lord Irwin, preached in the chief Mosque at Bombay. “la wf 1—Ha 

was unable to be present, being ill in bed with malaria, and they were officially McKellar, James Conn, David Jeffrey, and Morrisor s their es 
sceived at the Gateway of India by the Governor of Bombay, Sir Leslie Wilson, during a fire in Graham Square on Décembe , he burning 
ack ipanied by Lady Irwin and Lady Wilson. King Amanullah wore a scarlet buildings collapsed. They were taking part in a Christn gat 2 re 
uniform The Queen and her ladies, who had discarded the purdah veil during fire station when they were summoned to the outbreal te disaster 
the voyage, resumed it before landing, and wore it on all public occasions They occurred recently at the Hospice St. Charles Orphanage and School, conducted 
dress in European style. From the Apollo Bunder the party drove in procession by Sisters of the Good Shepherd, at Quebec. There were 5 children and 40 nuns 


with a splendid escort, to Government House, where a State banquet took place in the building It was stated on Decembe 16 that 36 bodies had been 
in the evening. The next day King Amanullah visited a large gathering of recovered, but that 14 children were still missing 
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CHINA 


ON 


THE HUNGER.- LINE. 


THE ETERNAL PROBLEM OF FAMINE. 











By J.0. P. BLAND), formerly Secretary to the Foreign Settlements Municipality at Shanghai 


The following article, by a high authority on Chinese 

affairs, is of special interest just now in view 
terrible famine at present prevailing in 
Shantung and part of South Chihli, an area with 
a population of 4,000,000. It was reported re- 
f thousands of people were 
Shantung seeking food, and that 


of the 


cently that hundreds 
wandering about 
the International Famine Relief Commission was 
appealing for 1,000,000 dollars (491,000) to pre- 
vent a catastrophe. Mr. J. O. P. Bland, it may 
years in China, 
Among 





ve recalled, 
where he held important official positions. 
his books, 
‘* Houseboat Days in China,’’ and ‘‘ China Under 
the Empress Dowager.”’ 


spent twenty-seven 





besides those mentioned above, are 


age sscwid because of the excessive attention 

devoted by the popular Press of this country 
to the more picturesque aspects of American life 
bootlegging, to wit; and beauty choruses, jazz 
patterns, and the ‘‘high-lghts’’ of Hollywood), 
many of us, I think, are apt to lose sight of the good 
work which American scientists and scholars are 
doing to increase the sum of human knowledge in 
many new ways and places. Behind all the tumult 
and the shouting of the great Republic’s market- 
places and great white ways, a steadily increasing 
research-work is being done by 
societies, and  indi- 


amount of patient 
American universities, learned 
vidual scientists all over the world, work of a kind 
to interest not only the learned few, but everyone 
who is possessed of a proper curiosity concerning the 
history and mystery of hfe on this planet of ours. 
Of those whose recent traffics and discoveries in 
far-off silent places have produced results of ex- 
traordinary interest, two or three names stand 


2OI§SS= 


fact that the menace must continue to exist, and 
that starvation will continue periodically to decimate 
the swarming population, so long as the nation clings 
to a social system which makes 


Author of “China, Japan and Korea,” “ Annals and Memoirs of the Court of Peking,” etc. 


of the central authority. From this he proceeds to 
summarise the actual position of affairs in the follow- 
ing instructive passage 


The central authority has grown 





over - population inevitable and 
which, do what we will, is not 
likely to be changed for many a 
day to come As he says, the 
problem is older than our Western 
civilisation. A study completed not 
long ago by the Agricultural Society 
of the University of Nanking shows 
that, between the years 108 B.C. 
and i911 A.D., there were 1828 
famines recorded in Chinese _his- 
tory; in other words, that for 
2000 years ‘the normal death-rate 
may be said to have contained a 
constant famine factor.’ Truly 
may it be said that ‘‘ Give us 
this day our daily bread’’ has 
been the heartfelt prayer of the 
East since time immemorial. 
Those who have not studied 
this problem on the spot can have 
no conception of the intensity of 
the struggle for bare existence 
imposed upon the Chinese by a ¥ 








weaker and weaker, until at present 
its mandates are practically without 
effect. In the meantime, the military 
leaders in the various provinces, realis 
ing their power and subject to no 
restraining influence, have worked 
each for himself, rising and falling like 
the tide 
effected for the purpose of eliminating 
anyone who appears to be gaining the 


Temporary combinations are 


ascendancy ; but, when this is accom- 
plished, the allies split up to fight 
among themselves until the time is 
ripe for another effort at military con- 


solidation All men are equal; all 
claim the same privilege of preying on 
their fellows. The idea of respon- 


sibility to the State, in the absence 
of a monarch, is not yet envisaged ; it 
hardly enters at all into the consider- 
ation of modern Chinese leaders, for 
the reason that the old spirit of family 
enrichment at the expense of other fam- 
ilies AY the paramount motive 
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In this last sentence 1s con 














religion which calls for early mar- 
riages and prolific families, regard- 
less of the pitiful economic con- 
ditions to which vast masses of 
the population have already been 
reduced by over-crowding. A rough idea of these con- 
ditions, and of the incredibly low standard of living that 
they produce, is presented in Mr. Mallory’s work 

Systematic enquiries instituted 


TYPICAL VICTIMS 














by the Famine Relief Commis- 
sion in five provinces showed 
that, taking {15 a year as the 
lowest amount on which a 
family of five can exist and be 
considered above the ‘‘ poverty- 
line,’’ then more than half the 
population in the eastern vil- 
lages, and four-fifths of that of 
the northern’ villages, came 
below that line. Two-thirds of 
the families in the northern 
provinces had incomes of less 
than a year, including the 





£5 
of 





ONE OF THE NATURAL CAUSES OF CHRONIC FAMINES D 
FARMERS SALVAGING CROPS FROM INUNDATED FIELDS IN SHANTUNG 





out : William Beebe, the naturalist, of the Galapagos 
and Arcturus deep-sea adventures; Dr. Reisner and 
his colleagues of the Boston-Harvard Egyptian arche- 
ological expedition and Roy Chapman Andrews, 
eggs. These, by 


the discoverer of the dinosaur 


their works—and many more might be named 
testify to the achievements of a school of scientific 
thought in America devoted to the humanities and 
anthropology, for which the world should be duly 
grateful 

Evidence of scientific, and at the same time keenly 
human, interest in world sociology and economics 
is contained in a recent special publication of the 
American Geographical Society, dealing with the 
causes of the chronic conditions of famine in China, 
by Walter H. Mallory, Secretary of the International 
Relief Commission, which was founded to deal with 
the North China famine of 1921 This is a book which 
should be read by everyone who professes to take 
an interest in Chinese affairs; it should certainly be 
carefully studied by the Foreign Relations Committee 
of the American Senate and by the Independent 
Labour Party in this country, whose attempts to 
prescribe their respective political panaceas as reme- 
dies for the present troublous state of China have 
undoubtedly done much to aggravate it. Those who 
read Mr. Mallory’s dispassionate enquiry into the 
national economic, 
famine will find that, incidentally, he throws much 


light upon the real causes of political unrest, brigand 


political, and social causes of 


age, piracy, and civil war, all of which are by-products 
of the eternal hunger problem 

Mr. Mallory 
such as flood-control, irrigation, land-reclamation, and 
the like), whereby the menace of starvation might be 
to some extent reduced for the benefit of the present 
recognises the 


suggests various remedial measures 


generation. At the same time he 


IN CHINA: 


value crops raised and earn- 
s ings from village industries. The 
diet of the average poor Chinese 


FLOO 


farmer’s family contains about 
one-third of the food values which would be considered 
a minimum of sufficiency in England, and includes 
no luxuries such as fish or eggs. The ever-in« reasing 
pressure of population on the soil has produced such 
sub-division of the land that the average family 
owns less than an acre anda , 
half; so that even in good 


FAMINE: A WOMAN AND A BOY IN 
AN EMACIATED CONDITION 


~ 
nine” tained the simple explanation of 
many features of the present 
OF A CHINESE Situation which to the European 


observer must often appear inex- 


plicable—such as the rapidity with 
which agreements and alliances 
between the various parties and leaders are made and 
broken; the treachery universally prevalent amongst 
the commanders of military and naval forces ; and the 
apparently unlimited rapacity of any and every individ 
ual who attains to a position in which he can levy toll 
on the community. In every case each and all are 
seeking the assurance, for as long as 
the means of subsistence. As Mr. Mallory puts it 
“‘thousands of the highwaymen in China at pre 


possible, ot 


sent would be self- respecting citizens in normal 
times. 


lessness by hunger and continued 


They have been driven to the hills and law 


xtortion : having 


been preyed upon almost to death, they have chosen 
to reverse the role, mainly at the expense of other 
unfortunates who have not their courage and will 
to live.’’ 

In his concluding chapter Mr. Mallory expresses 
the view that there can be no hope of attempting 


any adequate relief of the present mditions until 


the country possesses a stable and effective Govern 
ment Sooner or later, in their own interests, if not 
in the wider interests of humanity, the civilised 
Powers must come to recognition of the truth that 
there can be no prospect of the Chinese ever estab 
lishing such a Government without moral © 1d material 
help from without Enthusiast idealists like Senator 


Borah and Mr 


Ramsay Macdonald, who profess to 








seasons no reserve of food is pos- 
sible and the failure of even one 
crop means widespread misery, 





if not actual famine. And those 
their livelihood in 
businesses other than agriculture 


who earn 


are in no better case. The amount 
of surplus labour is everywhere 
enormous, and wages are piti- 
fully low ; they average over all 
trades between £4 and £5 a year 
including board. In the face of 
facts and figures such as these, 
it is evident that all the talk 
of the professional politicians 
ibout raising the standard of 
living to the European level, 
prevention of women and child 
labour, introduction of the eight- 
hour day, and so forth, is no- 











thing but propaganda intended 


to beguile public opinion abroad WHEN THE DIKES 
I Eg =S 


words and insincere re 
CHINA 


empty 

In dealing with the political 
causes of famine and the effects 
of the breakdown of effective 
industry, Mr. Mallory 
attributes much of the existing chaos to the abse nce 


government upon productive 


of trustworthy and capable leaders under the new 


Republican régime, and to the consequent collapse 


REMINISCENT 
Illustrations Reproduced from “ China 


China International Famine Relief Commission 





BREAK, IMMENSE AREAS ARE FLOODED”: A SCENE IN 
OF DUTCH LANDSCAPE SONDITIONS 
Land of Famine.’ By Walter H. Mallory cretary of the 


a Pubdlicati 


UNDER 


SIMILAR 


mn of the American Geographical Society 


see the hope of such a Government in the words and 
works of the faction, ar 
simply helping to prolong the undeserved sutferings 
of the wretched Chinese people, 


Cantonese-cum-Bolshevist 


} 
' 
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THE CAMERA AS RECORDER 


NEWS BY PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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CHANGES IN GERMAN REICHSWEHR UNIFORYM : (L. TO R.) ROUNDING-UP AFTER THE SOLOMON PAINTED BY THE SECOND EARL OF YPRES: A PICTURE INCLUDED IN HIS 
OPEN-NECK TUNIC ; WHITE SHIRT, SOFT COLLAR AND ISLANDS MASSACRE: A PRISONER “ ” 
TIE; SHIRT, COLLAR AND TIE ALL IN FIELD-GREY. (LEFT) WITH A MATIVE SERGEANT. LONDON EXHIBITION--‘‘AN OFFICER OF THE LIFE GUARDS. 
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THE MURDER OF A SCHOOLGIRL AT LOS ANGELES: A_ FACSIMILE CHARGED WITH MURDERING THE RECEIVED BY MR. PERRY M. PARKER, THE FATHER OF THE 











OF A LETTER FROM MARION PARKER TO HER PARENTS AFTER SHE SCHOOLGIRL, MARION PARKER : MURDERED SCHOOLGIRL, AFTER SHE WAS KIDNAPPED: A 
HAD BEEN KIDNAPPED. WILLIAM HICKMAN, OF LOS ANGELES. FACSIMILE OF ONE OF THE THREATENING MESSAGES. 
eee ee = 



































AIRCRAFT-CARRYING SUBMARINES--A DEVELOPMENT RECENTLY MENTIONED AS ADOPTED IN THE THE FINISH OF THE AMATEUR SKATING CHAMPIONSHIP OF GREAT BRITAIN: 


BRITISH NAVY: THE UNITED STATES SUBMARINE ‘“‘S1’’' WITHITS SEAPLANE ON DECK (LEFT). MR. C W. HORN, THE WINNER, COMING IN FIRST, AT LINGAY FEN. 

Some regiments of the German’ Reichswehr are trying to introduce a new type of the world. On December 22 the police arrested at Pendeiton, Oregon, William 
uniform, discarding the old rigid high collars in favour of a soft collar and tie | Edward Hickman, aged nineteen, a former employé of the same bank, and he 
r open-necked tunic A message from the Solomon Islands on January | stated was charged with the crime -In the course of a recent Admiralty routine 
that, during punitive operations since the massacre of two white officials and fifteen | statement in the ‘‘ London Gazette,"’ regarding increased rates of pay, it was 
native police, on the island of Malaita, twenty-five natives had been killed and two | disclosed that the British Navy is developing the carrying of aircraft by sub- 
hundred suspects captured The murder of the twelve-year-old schoolgirl, marines.——The Amateur Skating Championship of Great Britain was decided at 
Marion Parker, daughter of a bank official at Los Angeles, a few weeks ago, and Lingay Fen, near Cambridge, on December 31. Mr. C. W. Horn beat the 
the peculiarly cruel circumstances under which her mutilated body was handed 7 holder, Mr. F. W. Dix, by 150 yards. Lord Ypres, who, since leaving the 
over to her father, under pretence that she was asleep, after he had received {| Army through ill-health, has become an artist, arranged to open an_ exhibition 


letters both from her and the kidnapper, caused a thrill of horror throughout | of his pictures at the Goupil Gallery on January 5. 
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Che World of the Rincma. 


By MICHAEL ORME. 





THE GARDEN OF ALLAH” (TIVOL} book had, this time, survived the remoulding of the 4 PRINCE OF ADVENTURERS 

















"T"HERI Ss 4a ulitvy in M Robert H s’s ubject As r as L am concerned, that hope was RIALTO 
] famous m eS t splanting the ve ed until the one momen the moment Fireworks glittering shifting, restless and 
to the stag to the scree Whethe it n S w i alded the descent of the cur resplendent Fireworks '—rather meaningless, costly i 
n the soul-struggles f the renegade monk tain, when the dim cloisters of the monastery once and pretty Such is this French productio for 
m the calm strength the woman he loved ore drew an erring son into their silent shadows which M. Volkoff is responsible ind in which the 
und TOR hearted popular Russian star Mosjoukine, revels in brocade 
ene ee ijn - = woman drove away without and love-atfairs to his heart’s contént Kockets and 
iz as one backward glance. Here Bengal lights invade the screen with their gold and 
y ‘} ow the producer achieved ruby to give the story a send-off, and flare up every 
. greatness a lesser mind now and again just to remind us that life is short, 
“ ’ might have given us the but ‘may be merry Also to tell us not to take this 
turned head, the stream- Prince and his adventures—-mainly amorous —too 
ing eyes, the twitching lips seriously, since all ends in smoke! Inspired by the 
of renunciation But, no life of that professi nal lover Casanova—thoug! 
Just a silent im a for decorum’s sake, we must call him Roberto Ferrara 
sunless hali, and out in the we follow the fortunes of our faithless hero from 
suns 1 woman OD! ively Venice to St Petersburg and back agau Robert 
erect rive rapidl way ready t raw nn jewe! 1 sw : o the slightest 





poignant that ithe pangs e from the palaces of the Lido after a daring 

f conscien ull the and introduces himself into the Court of 
tears f despair that had iS nerchant trom Pat Here ig 

gol belor \ ital attraction for tk 1ir Se nbined w 





“THE KING OF KINGS 20 it’s hey for Venice and Camival once again!’ A 








sO i F 

COVENT GAKDEN). duel’ a prison cell. a sensational escane—and exit 

Mr. Cecil B. De Mille’s Ferrara on board a merchant-vessel, all sails set for 

fine effort to tell in moving new adventures The film is a dream of splendour 

pictures t hte story of Everything shines, reflects, ripples, and = twinkles 

Christ has aroused so much And the pivot of it all is Mosjoukine, wearing his 

i>. : interest and comment that powder and patches, his 1 ne coat-tails and rare 

, a> ‘ F it is impossible to pass by ruffies with the air of a tit Ma but very ile 
“eons 77 ee nssasse this event in silence, even withal and wielding a doughtv sword ‘ 

SM if the beauty of the film 
ie + MAR PICKFORD IN MY GIKI 





did not warrant our atten- 


tion. It has 1 i +} THE NEW GALLERY } 





been said that 












































the producer has ‘‘ com When Mary Pickford pinned up her pretty curl 3 
peaene + THE AMERICAN FRIGATE “CONSTITUTION” AS SHE IS SEEN mercialised religion she was faced with a problem similar to that which 
N “SONS OF THE SEA having seen rhe confronts Jackie Coogan no that they have ut 
Sons of t a Paramount eing shown at the Plaza. It is the story of feat Kings ’’ and realised off his hai I can only hope that youn Master 
f the T tan corsairs in 1804 The Constitution ”’ that een in the him was specially modelled spirit that pervade Coogan will grow into as true an artist as is Miss 
n the w st Re th vey Harbour ' i ‘ avatt is impossible to believe Pickford In My Best Girl he proves seli 
war i been declared gainst reat writen on J me 36 mee “7 July * she enc untered a that ‘he was «whollv con = nore a delightft - j und a fine actress 
hes py Bi ? Ptge ; , oe eerie a po ai ar Rega = Ne IAs tes cerned with the commercial] Che story is simplicity itself Just the old, old tale 
s : : ¢ x on Ve 4 : = : bs; result of the picture when of t man’s son falling in love with a 
. he conceived and worked shop-girl, who thinks he belo to } wn s 
dithcuit to say, but the fact remains that the depths on it There is continual evidence of reverent and financial level When she finds out the tr 
of the book have not been sounded in the plays care, of deliberate restraint for all the accusa She gives a feminine version of the famous David 
lifted from its pages. If the screen-adaptation comes tions f riotous extravagance—and of a quest for Garrick scene, and eks to disillusion the boy, for 
rather nearer to this elusive and spiritual core than beauty his vn sake, by pretending to be a bold, bad girl 
did its stage predecessor, it is, I am inclined to think, That the producer has made his mistakes, no Ther is a finish about Miss Pickford’s work that 
because of the sheer beauty of settings and the full one will deny It was a mistake to diverge from should be studied by many cf our young aspirants 
realisation of all the haunting mystery hidden in the accepted story of the Gospels in any way, even as an object-lesson in screen technique 
the desert Here the film-producer has the advan if tradition and 
tag Given the gift of imagination and of legend have sup- 
ision, tl magic of the camera can do so much plied him with 
more than the most audacious scenic artist can hope authority ‘for so 
to achieve doing. It was a 
The sand-storm of ‘‘ The Garden of Allah’”’ con- mistake to seek a 
jures up a memory of Old Drury, where genuine climax in the tre- 
sand, wafted frantically across the stage, and a tent mendous upheaval 
blown to ribbons by a pair of huge bellows in the of Nature the 
igs, gave us, undoubtedly, a taste of the real cataclysmic earth- 
thing But in comparison with that memory Mr quake following 
Rex Ingram’s sandstorm is as a mountain to a mole- on the Crucifixion. 
hill. We are caught in it, choked and blinded by Yet even here I 
it We suffer with the tragic hero and heroine found a_ certain 
who, mentally and actually, are sundered by the simplicity of mind 
great storm through which they are to grope their at work tn the tell- 
way back to each other and to the truth. There ing of the greatest ’ 
is nothing half-hearted about Mr. Ingram’s sand- of all stories, so 
storm. It is frankly terrific. But as it threatened that I was not 
to overwhelm Boris Androvsky’s entire camp and ofttended by this 
all the denizens thereof, so, too, does it seem to me “Hollywood” 
to threaten the unity of Mr. Hichens’s conception. manifestation, 
It has become a high-spot,’’ a climax to all that though I should 
has gone before, rather than an incident It is an have preferred 
exceedingly fine piece of production, and if it capped its omission. For, 
a travel-film in Egypt it would command my entire after all, if we 


admiration. But, after all, this storm was but a are to tell to the 
step in the tragedy of Domini Enfilden and Father people this story 
Adrian, not its goal. of divine love 

Mr. Rex Ingram, who regards this film, so we and sacrifice truly 
are told, as his swan-song in picture production, has and well, it must 
qualities which will be sorely missed if this report be told in terms = THE NEW MARY PICKFORD FILM—“ MY BEST GIRL”: MISS PICKFORD AS A STORE ASSISTANT 














he NS] 
be true. His eye for grouping, his sense of com- of childlike sim- ND . . aS ; 
4 g, i AND MR. CHARLES ROGERS AS HER MILLIONAIRE EMPLOYER'S SON. WHO IS ASQUE ( 
position and of light and shade, are responsible for plicity Despite 2 é : oe co ee oe SneeLner eG 
AS A FELLOW WORKER, 





many finely impressive scenes. Thus the scenes in some im per fec- My B ee 
a P ; fy Best Gir being shown at the New Galle i has re ed very ble cr t 
the Trappist monastery are not only beautiful in tions The King f , j ae an = M : M: 2 ee ee cng 
= ated, the little store assistant, played by iss ary Pickford nching th her 
themselves, but suggest the right atmosphere sO of King is a Merr w masqueradin f w 4 : ? pl ey sel slheayi 
herrill, 2 iS masquerading as a fe) assistant and ca himself Joe Grant. The scene is the basement of 


right, indeed, that one hoped the inwardness of the fine achievement, Merrill’s St 
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In crowded thoroughfares or on the broad 
highway, particularly during treacherous 
wintry days, you must have the fullest 
confidence in your tyres. Fit Dunlop 
Tyres with the efficient buttressed tread 
which bites through mud and grease and 
holds the road. They are your surest 
safeguard against the dangers of the skid. 





THE STANDARD BY WHICH ALL TYRES ARE JUDGED 


C.F.H.848 
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f HE English Riviera is a reality and not 
a name coined from a guide - book. 

With its sunshine, scenery, a mild climate, 5 
1 and an atmosphere steeped in romance, 
% this famous corner of England has all the 


ideal attributes. There are many charming 
old towns, and none more fascinating than 
Penzance, beautiful, quaint old Penzance, 
situated on glorious Mount’s Bay, in the 
westernmost corner of Cornwall, resting 
placidly amid surroundings of wild grandeur 
and romantic interest. Penzance still retains 
much of that old-world atmosphere which 
history associates with the more picturesque 
days of English rurality. A younger colony 
of painters, following in the footsteps of the 
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Masters, dwell around the old town, seeking 











inspiration from its vast resources. The 


visitor senses a peculiar fascination in the p ‘ » 
7 = I scientific and antiquarian museums, and 


geological library, afford evidence of the 

spirit of enterprise now existing there ; 
and the golf, tennis, and sea-fishing 
are excellent. 

To the east of the town, high 
above the horizon, can be seen 
the gables and towers of the 
historic home of the St. Aubyn 
family, resting serene on the 

summit of St. Michael’s 

Mount (in the centre of the 

page)— a sanctuary and a 

shrine dating almost as far 

back as the dawn of Christi- 
anity in England. Many 
glowing descriptions have 
been written of Mount’s Bay, 
which well deserves the lavish 
praise bestowed upon it. The 
rise and set of the sun reflected 
on the waters is an arresting 
sight, and one not soon forgotten. 

The visitor finds himself in a 

travel centre almost unique, both as 


primitive customs and pastimes still practised 
by the inhabitants; they are a genial 
and sociable people, and they are in- 
dustrious seemingly to a breaking 
point, for theirs is the radiant health 
and joviality which is typical of 
the whole Cornish race. 

A notable fact that will 
quickly be seen is that the 
tenure of these people’s lives 
is remarkably lengthy, and 
the death - rate exceedingly 
low. Obviously the climate e 
plays a formidable part in 





the destinies of these people 
and the entrancing beauty 
of their town, and _ this 
will readily be appreciated 
when it is understood that 





the prevailing winds are At- 
lantic winds, refreshingly warm 
and remarkably healthful; and 
the enormous number and variety 
of sub-tropical plants that thrive 


during the winter months in_ the regards variety and extent. In and 


around the district are many delightful 
and exhilarating walks, rides, and drives— 
Cape Cornwall, Gurnard’s Head, Lamorna 
Cove, and Mousehole each lying in a 
different direction and affordirfg varied and 
absorbing features of unusual interest and 
attraction. Further down the coast, within 
easy access by one of the excellent road motor 
services, is Land’s End—rugged, yet allur- 
ing in her stately grandeur ; once covered 
with vegetation in a blaze of. glory, 
now storm-swept and magnificent. Travel- 
ling north by a route felicitously described 
as the “ Atlantic Drive ’’—affording, as it 
does, an almost unrivalled panorama of 
ocean scenery — St. Ives is reached: a 
sunny, picturesque haven of rest. St. Erth 
is another exquisite gem of Cornish beauty. 

Although some three hundred miles or 
more from the Metropolis, Penzance is by 
no means distant, as distance goes to-day, 
for it can be reached from London and many 
other centres within the incredibly short time 


* Morrad Gardens amply testify to the mild- 
ness and equability of the weather. The 
public buildings, with their fine concert-hall, 
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mautestitare a of six hours. The Cornish Riviera train, 
“The 10.30 Limited,’’ leaves Paddington 
mre —_— Station punctual to the minute every morn- 


— 


ing.. Throughout the journey she maintains 
an average speed of nearly fifty-six miles an 
hour, passing through areas of commercial, 
industrial, and historical interest, down 
through the heart of Somerset, skirting in 
some places the coastline of Devon, through 
Dawlish, T&éignmouth, and Newton Abbot, 
right on to Plymouth, the gateway to 
England’s winter playground. 
































A view of the fine promenade at Penzance, which extends a long way by the sea. Above is 
St. Michael’s Mount, and at the top a corner of the picturesque old Newlyn Harbour, 
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- me ANUARY is 
] for some 
fortunate persons a holiday month (in whole or in part), 
when the southward-facing prow bears them far from our 
cold northern island to sunnier lands beyond the foam. 
Not being blessed with time and opportunity to embark in a 
luxurious liner for a winter holiday cruise, I have had to be 
content with vicarious trips in a world where all the seas 
are ink. This world of literature, however, offers unlimited 
variety of travel, and a book is a kind of ship that takes its 
passengers anywhere they will, and at a speed that shows 
a clean pair of heels to the fastest liner. Nor could the 
fiercest globe-trotter hope to see as much in six months as 
I have seen, with the eyes of imagination, in about as 
many hours. 


My tour began with ‘‘ THE MEDITERRANEAN AND 
Beyonp.” By Norma Lorimer. With twenty half-tone 
Illustrations (Hutchinson; 21s.), a pleasantly discursive 
book that takes the reader through the Adriatic to Egypt, 
thence to Palestine, and back to Trieste and the Tyrol, 
by way of Antioch, Cyprus, and Athens. The author's 
aim, modestly expressed, has been to interest the ordinary 
public, and to show how easy it is nowadays to travel to 
countries hitherto considered out of reach. ‘I am not 
attempting a scholarly account of the Holy Land,” she 
writes, ‘but merely trying to 
prove to my readers that it is 


‘Dirty, dusty, tattered and torn, 

Hair dishevelled and trousers worn, 

Smoking his pipe with an air forlorn 
My husband ! 


He has fallen, it seems, upon good ground, this being none 
other than the Royal Shaft Tomb of Agamemnon.” 


Archzology is touched but lightly also in another 
woman writer’s picturesque account of a Mediterranean 
island unknown, apparently, to Agamemnon’s compatriots. 
The book is called ‘‘A Majorca Ho.ipay.” By Ada 
Harrison. With Drawings by Robert Austin (Gerald 
Howe; 12s.). While it contains a certain amount of 
incidental history, with allusions to celebrities associated 
with the island, including Chopin, Georges Sand, and John 
Sargent, it is written mainly from the holiday-making point 
of view. ‘‘ Majorca at last, without turning red on the 
map, has fallen to Britain. It has, in fact, lately become 
one of those places which, the English say, are being 
ruined by the English. For the army of winterers abroad, 
who seek sunshine and beauty and advantageous rates of 
living, have now got it, along with Alassio and Hyéres and 
Cortina, on their list.” 


From the Balearics I travel now to a place on the 


history, and 
finally he 
leads us back across the border into the north-western 
corner of Spain, to-visit Vigo, Corunna, and Santiago dk 
Compostela. 


The next stage of my literary tour takes me into France, 
and I linger awhile in the Midi over ** Fork TALES OF 
Provence.” By W. Branch Johnson. With Sketches by 
the Author (Chapman and Hall; 7s. 6d.). In Provence,”’ 
I learn, * legends abound,” but apparently the writer would 
prefer me to study them through his pages than in my 
own person on the spot, for he is not exactly complimentary 
to tourists. ‘* With the advent of easy transport facilities,” 
he writes, ‘‘ Provence has become the playground of a 
cosmopolitan host as destructive as Arab or Saracen, Goth 
or Vandal. The modern traveller, though he may bring 
material prosperity to the country he visits, seldom en- 
riches it mentally or spiritually. At his approach the land 
becomes arid of beauty; deceit and avarice stalk abroad. 
And before he succeeds in turning Provence into a den of 
thieves I offer this little book to those who, loving it, love 
also the common people, the only true inheritors of its 
history and its beauty.’’ In short, you may read Pro- 
vengal folk-tales, but you must not pollute Provence with 
your presence. It hardly seems 
the best way to encourage in- 





not completely spoilt; that 
Jerusalem is still golden with 
the halo of romance and mem- 
ory; that there are no motor- 
launches full of tourists on the 
Sea of Galilee.’ I like particu- 
larly her sympathetic way of 
linking Biblical characters and 
events with descriptions of 
places associated with them. 

In Egypt, of course, she 
made pilgrimage to Luxor and 
the Tomb of Tutankhamen, 
but was more impressed by the 
treasures from it now con 
tained in the Museum at Cairo. 
The archzxologist in charge of 
the Tomb told her that, owing 
to the immense number of 
tourists, he was obliged to dis- 
courage conversation, as other- 
wise there would not be time 
for them all to go in. ‘‘ On one 
occasion [we read] he had had 
to resort to the expedient of 
turning out the electric light on 
a party of German enthusiasts 
who would not stop talking. ... 
The most interesting and the 
most intelligent visitor he had 
spoken to that season was a 
working stone-mason from Lan- 
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terest in a locality and its 
traditions. 

A different attitude towards 
the modern traveller is taken 
in *“‘BurGUuNDY; Past AND 
PRESENT.”’ By Evelyn M. Hatch. 
With thirty-seven Illustrations 
and a Map (Methuen; 8s. 6d.). 
Here I do not feel that I am 
warned off the ground. Instead 
of chiding visitors for going 
there, the author tells them 
how much they miss by omit- 
ting to doso. ‘ The P.L.M.,” 
she says, ‘‘is the road to Mar- 
seilles, and thence to Egypt 
and India. It takes seekers of 
winter sunshine to the Riviera, 
and it is the main line to 
Switzerland and Italy. As the 
trains thunder along its iron 
rails, either by day or night, 
how many of ,their. passengers 
realise that they are being 
carried through one of the 
richest and most interesting 
parts of France? ... How 
many know of the buricd’cities, 
dating from Roman times and 
even earlier, which have been 
found in Burgundy, of the 








cashire, who had at last achieved 
his ambition to visit Egypt and 
examine the handiwork of his 
bygone fellow craftsmen.” 


RAYS 


Miss Lorimer’s chapter on 
Athens makes contact with the 
work of another noted woman 
writer—*‘ SILHOUETTES OF RE- 
PUBLICAN GREECE ” (Romances 
and Refugees). By Betty Cun- 
liffe-Owen, author of ‘‘ Through 
the Gates of Memory” (From the 
Bosphorus to Baghdad). With 
Foreword by Mr. H. Morgenthau, Chairman of the Refugee 
Settlement Commission, formerly United States Ambassa- 
dor in Constantinople. With forty Illustrations and a 
Map (Hutchinson; 18s.)._ I should like to make it clear 
at once that this is no ponderous record teeming with 
statistics and administrative detail, but a bright, readable 
story of personal experiences and impressions. The style 
is light, but the matter occasionally touches on tragic 
things, such as the Turkish massacres of Greeks in Smyrna 
and elsewhere in Asia Minor. 

It was early in 1924 that Mrs. Cunliffe-Owen joined her 
husband in Greece, when he was working on the Refugee 
Settlement Commission established by the League of 
Nations, and she saw the inauguration of the Greek Re- 
public. The débdcle in Asia Minor had its compensations. 

The Greeks as a nation rose magnificently to the ordeal, 
and they are now reaping their reward, for in spite of 
their sufferings, in spite of all the lives lost, one million and 
a quarter refugees still survive to weaken Turkey and 
strengthen Greece. . . . What an irony of fate it seems 
that through the influx of the refugees Athens and the 
Pirezus have prospered in proportion as Constantinople 
has declined.” 

Apart from the refugee question, the author gives 
entertaining pen-pictures of social and political life in 
Greece, and of visits to historic sites of antiquity, such 
as Delphi, Corinth, or Mycenz. This last place provided 
an unexpected thrill, for, as she and her husband, who was 
some way ahead, were clambering among the ruins, ‘‘ with 
startling suddenness the wall gives way and he goes off 
backwards.” The result was, luckily, more amusing than 
disastrous. ‘‘ Below me, sole proprietor of the Tomb of 
Kings— 


rays, which reveal alterations and expose “ fakes,” 
testing laboratory of the Arts et Métiers Conservatoire. 


THE MEN WHO PROVED THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE “MONNA LISA” AT WORK IN THE LOUVRE: 
(L. TO R.) PROFESSOR FERNAND CELLERIER TESTING A PICTURE BY X-RAYS AND ULTRA- VIOLET 
IN THE PRESENCE OF M. GUIFFREY AND M. HENRI VERNE. 

M. Henri Verne, Director of the Louvre, recently decided to test all the 9000 pictures in the Louvre by X-rays and ultra-violet 
and has entrusted the task to Professor Fernand Cellerier, director of the 
The first picture tested (in the presence of M. Verne and M. Guiffrey, 
Conservator of the Louvre picture galleries) was Leonardo da Vinci’s famous ‘“‘ Monna Lisa,” which was stolen in 1911 and recovered 
two years later. Doubt had since arisen whether the painting returned was the original or a copy, but the rays definitely proved 
its authenticity, partly from the nature and age of the pigments. 
ations since it was finished, though Leonardo, in the course of four years’ work on it, had frequently changed his own conception. 


Similar tests on other Old Masters are illustrated on page 31. 


Spanish mainland which has found equally enthusiastic 
British eulogy, in ‘SANTANDER.’ By E., Allison Peers. 
Illustrated ; with Map (Alfred A. Knopf; 6s.). The author, 
who is Professor of Spanish at Liverpool University, has 
for seven years held at Santander a summer school in the 
language and literature of Spain for English and American 
students. ‘‘I venture to prophesy,” he says, “that in 
years to come, once Channel tunnels and faster trains and 
boats have brought England nearer to Spain, and Americans, 
landing at Santander, find the country more ‘ civilised’ 
than now, the seaside resorts of northern Spain will hear 
as much of the English language in summer as the French 
Riviera does in winter to-day. But I write of the Santander 
country as it is at present: unknown to travellers from 
abroad, undeveloped, unspoilt. All along the coast are 
tiny fishing villages, with stretches of golden sand, which 
with us would be worth their weight in gold.” 


The prospect is alluring, but I may not tarry. Post- 
ing across the Spanish border, I pursue my journey with 
‘“A WAYFARER IN PortuGAL.”” By Philip S. Marden. 
With twenty-six Illustrations and an end-paper Map 
(Methuen; 7s. 6d.). The frontier between the two 
countries appears to be geographically indistinct but 
psychologically very definite. ‘‘A Spaniard cannot see 
why a Portuguese should wish to remain independent, and 
a Portuguese cannot forget or forgive ancient efforts of the 
Spanish to possess themselves of his country. That there 
has been no very recent conflict between the two is pro- 
bably due to Great Britain’s virtual guarantee of Portu- 
guese independence,” The author preludes the very read- 
able story of his travels with a short outline of Portuguese 


They showed for the first time that there had been no alter- 


ancient castles, and of the pic- 
turesque towns with their wealth 
of churches, sculptures, paint- 
ings, and other art treasures ? ”’ 
Among other things, Burgundy 
contains the hill of Solutré, 
which has given its name to a 
prehistoric period, and the scene 
of Casar’s victory over Vercing- 
etorix, near Mont Auxois, where 
excavations were made by order 
of Napoleon III. I plead guilty 
myself to having rushed through 
Burgundy in a nocturnal train, 
but next time (if next time ever comes) I shall ‘ stop 
off’? somewhere, as the Americans say. 


Faring northward still, I arrive now in ‘‘ DENMARK.” 
A Modern Guide to the Land and Its People. By Clive 
Holland. Illustrated (Simpkin, Marshall; 3s. 6d.). English 
people ought certainly to know more of the land that sent 
us an carly King (Canute, of tidal fame) and the best-loved 
of our Queens, of whom the poet sang: “ We are each all 
Dane in our welcome of thee ’’ ; a land, too, that contains the 
scene of our greatest play, and gave its name to our greatest 
naval battle of the war. Some of us perhaps forget that 
Jutland is the ‘‘mainland’’ of Denmark. Mr. Clive 
Holland's attractive little book will lure many readers 
across the North Sea. 


I had hoped to extend my tour to the Far East, but I 
must postpone to some future occasion an account of ‘‘ Sport 
AND TRAVEL IN THE HIGHLANDS OF T1BET.”” By Sir Henry 
Hayden and César Cosson. With an Introduction by Sir 
Francis Younghusband. Illustrated (Cobden-Sanderson ; 
{1 1s.). In the realm of autobiography several other 
interesting volumes will claim early attention—namely, 
‘Some PARLIAMENTARY RECOLLECTIONS.” By Sir James 
Agege-Gardiner, P.C., M.P. (Burrow; 25s.); ‘‘ From A 
GREAT-GRANDMOTHER’S ARMCHAIR.”” By Helen, Countess 
Dowager of Radnor. (Marshall Press; 21s.); ‘* LEAVES 
From My Lire.” By Sir Herbert A. Barker (Hutchinson ; 
21s.); and * IN THE SERVICE OF YouTH.” By Sir Arthur 
K. Yapp. (Nisbet; 8s. 6d.). It is always a marvel to 
me how the authors of reminiscences manage to hit on a 
title that has not been used before. C. &. B. 
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X-RAYS IN ART CRITICISM: OLD MASTERS TESTED LIKE “MONNA LISA.” 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY COURTESY OF THE METROPOLITAN MusEuM or ArT, New York. 
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LZ (FROM THE ADJOINING PICTURE) UNDER THE 
X-RAYS: THE UNDERPAINTING REVEALED, SHOWING THE ORIGINAL 
HEAD CLOSE BEHIND THAT OF THE GODDESS. 
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‘*MARS AND VENUS,"”" BY PAUL VERONESE: THE COMPLETE PICTURE, 
WHOSE UNDOUBTED AUTHENTICITY HAS BEEN CORROBORATED BY 
; X-RAYS, REVEALING CHANGES OF CONCEPTION IN THE UNDERPAINTING. BEZEL 
OA Ee  —————————— DED BEN - : sa Z 
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‘“*THE MADONNA a THE HEAD OF THE VIRGIN (FROM THE ADJOINING PICTURE) UNDER 

DA MESSINA: A DISPUTED PICTURE IN WHICH X-RAYS REVEAL i ‘ THE X-RAYS: THE UNDERPAINTED FIRST VERSION, ‘‘ HEAVIER, WITH 

ALTERATIONS IN THE VIRGIN’S HEAD SHOWN IN THE UNDERPAINTING. ZA & WIDER NOSTRILS, A MORE SLANTING MOUTH, AND FULLER CHIN.’ 
ZZ Zu OOD A MS ESSE: a een ene ne ese meme tn 
The method of testing pictures by X-rays, as noted on the opposite page, But the artist, by elevating Venus’s head and by shifting her weight away 
was recently applied to the ‘‘-Monna Lisa"’ in the Louvre,’ and established from Mars, has altered the spirit of the picture. . . . The change is also 
its authenticity. We illustrate here two other examples of. the process as important from the point of view of design. . . . The heads of Mars, Venus, 
applied to Old Masters in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, by and the sculptured Faun behind them are in a straight row in the under- 
Mr. Alan Burroughs. Regarding the “ Mars and Venus” he writes (in the painting. This settles the question of priority, since no copyist would have 
Museum's “ Bulletin’): ‘‘ There can be no doubt of its authenticity, although reason to experiment so with the composition.’’ Antonello’s Madonna, Mr. 
the existence of a replica, formerly in the Hermitage, might start the question Burroughs says, has been disputed, and the X-ray was taken~ for -future 
of priority or studio workmanship. The X-ray was taken in the hope of comparison with undoubted pictures by this master. Alterations in the 
turning this last corner in criticism. It has done so by revealing an extensive underpainting ‘indicate an artistic individuality of high rank.” The Virgin's 
alteration in the underpainting of the head of Venus. . . . Mars, whose face face was originally tilted more to the left. ‘‘ The underpainted face appears 
has not been altered, still shows the realism of the original intention. .. . to be heavier, with wider nostrils, a more slanting mouth, and fuller chin." 
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THE CIVILISATION OF THE INDUS, 
(Continued from Page 12.) 





Owing to its close connection with the Sumerian 
civilisation of Mesopotamia, the prehistoric civilisation 
revealed at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa has _ hitherto 
been designated by the name ‘ Indo-Sumerian.” With 
the progress of exploration, however, it has become 
evident that the connection with Mesopotamia was due, 
not to actual identity of culture, but to intimate com- 
mercial or other intercourse between the two countries. 
For this reason the term ‘ Indo-Sumerian’”’ has now 
been discarded, and * Indus” adopted in its place. 

CHRONOLOGY. 

The date of the buildings described is determined within 
tolerably narrow limits by the discovery at Susa and 
several sites in Mesopotamia of ‘typical Indian seals 
inscribed with Indian pictographic legends, in positions 
which leave no doubt that they belonged to the period 
before Sargon I.—that is, before about 2700 B.c. On 
another seal of the same pattern recently unearthed at 
Ur, the legend is in cuneiform characters of about 2700 B.c. 
It may be inferred, therefore, that this class of Indian 
seal is to be assigned to the first half of the third millen- 
nium pB.c., or earlier; and inasmuch as seals of this class 
are associated with the three uppermost cities at Mohenjo- 
daro, we may confidently fix the date of these cities 
between 3506 and 2500 B.c. How many centuries were 
covered by the erection and destruction of these cities, 
it is difficult to estimate. From a constructional point 
of view the buildings of the first city are markedly dif- 
ferent from those of the second; and of the latter, again, 
from those of the third. On the other hand, the minor 
antiquities found in the three strata are all but indis- 
tinguishable, which is hardly likely to have been the case 
if the lapses of time between them had been very pro- 
longed. Taking everything into consideration, a period 
of six centuries may reasonably be allowed for the rise 
and fall of the three cities, and we shall probably not be 
far wrong if we provisionally assign the first city to about 
2700 B.c., the second city to about 3000 B.c., and the third 
city to about 3300 B.c. The uppermost cities of Harappa 
are approximately contemporary, while the lower ones, 
with the more primitive types of seals and other anti- 
quities mentioned above, are referable to an earlier period. 


RACES. 

Of what race or races were the authors of this Indus 
culture ? And what was their religion? In the present 
state of our knowledge only the vaguest answers to either 
question can be returned. As might have been expected, 
nearly all the skeletal remains found at Mohenjodaro 
appertain to a dolicho-cephalic people, who may reason- 
ably be assumed to have belonged to the great long- 
headed race of Southern Asia and Europe to which the 
name of ‘ Mediterranean” is commonly applied, but 
which, besides the Mediterraneans, comprised also the 
pre-Aryan Dravidians of India, as well as many other 
peoples. The only skull approximating to a_ brachy- 
cephalic type is from the fractional burial described above, 
and this appears to exhibit the same racial characteristics 
as the marble and alabaster statues from Mohenjo-daro, 
which are pronouncedly brachy-cephalic. Although these 
skeletal remains from Mohenjo-daro are of the Chalcolithic 
period and may be taken to be illustrative of the popu- 
lation of Sind during that period, they are, to judge by 
the level at which they were found, posterior to the aban- 
donment of the latest city. In any case, however, the 
data that they supply are too scanty to admit of any 
reliable conclusions being drawn from them, 


WEAVING AND DRESS. 

Numerous spindle whorls in the débris of the houses 
attest the practice of spinning and weaving, and scraps 
of a fine woven cotton material have also been found. 
The Babylonian and Greek names for cotton (Sindhu and 
Sinddn, respectively) have always pointed to the Indus 
Valley as the home of cotton-growing; but there has been 
some doubt hitherto as to whether the cotton known to 
the Babylonians and Greeks was not obtained froin cotton- 
trees, ¢.g., from the silk cotton-tree (Eriodendron anfrac- 
tuosum) rather than from the cotton-plants of the genus 
Gossypium. This doubt is now set at rest by the dis- 
covery at Mohenjo-daro of true cotton of the latter kind, 
with the typical convoluted structure which is the 
peculiar characteristic of that fibre. 

Male attire among the upper classes consisted of two 
garments: a skirt or kilt fastened round the waist, like 
the primitive Sumerian skirt, and a plain or patterned 
shawl which was drawn over the left and under the right 
shoulder, so as to leave the right arm free. Men wore 
short beards and whiskers, with the upper lip sometimes 
shaven, as in Sumer, sometimes not. Their hair was 
taken back from the forehead and coiled in a knot at the 
back of the head with a fillet to support it. The one and 


only head of a female statue that we possess shows the , 


hair falling loose behind; but whether this was the pre- 
vailing fashion or not is questionable. Among the lower 
classes, men apparently went naked, and women with a 
narrow loin cloth only; though there is one statuette of a 
dancing girl without even this garment. Ornaments, 
however, were freely worn by all classes alike: necklaces 
and finger-rings by both men and women; ear-rings, 
bangles, girdles, and anklets by the latter only. 


DOMESTICATED ANIMALS. 

Among the domesticated animals were: the humped 
Indian long-horned bull (bos Indicus)—of which, to judge 
by the frequency of the remains, large herds must have 
been maintained; the buffalo (bos babalus), a short- 
horned bull, the sheep, pig (sus cristatus), dog, horse, and 
elephant. No trace has been found of either the camel 
or the cat. The horse in the Indus Valley was the small 
equus caballus, near akin to the Indian country-bred. 
Of dogs, there are two very distinct breeds one, the 

[Conté in Column 3. 


CHESS. 


To CorRESPONDENTS.—Communications for this Department should be 
addressed to the Chess Editor, 15, Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2. 





Joun Hacey (Kitchener, Ontario).—Thanks for your kind "letter. 
You will find your solution of No. 4014 acknowledged in the regular 
place. The imposition of a time-limit is one of the most disputable 
points in chess. Probably, in a match for the world’s championship, 
no restriction should be imposed. 

Mr. RopGcer (Rutherglen).—You have overlooked, in No. 4016, Black's 
defence of K to Kt 8th to your suggested key of 1. Kt to Q Kt 5th. 
A large number of solvers share your fate. 

J A Reap (H.M.S. Winchelsea).—Apparently, in your proposed solution 
of No. 4015, by “ fuolsmate,”” you mean “ stalemate,” which, being 
only a draw, does not solve the problem. “‘ Foolsmate” is a mate 
that can be given in three moves from the commencement of a game. 

Senex (Darwen).—You must have set up your pieces wrongly 
in, the case of No. 4016. There is only one solution, and none of the 
three you propose will give it. 

E Pinkney (Driffield).—The mistake is not far to seek. As a capture 
“en passant "’ must be made immediately following the move that 
permits it, you have to prove that the only last move possible for Black 
was Pto K Kt 4th. In the case of No. 4016, there are nearly a dozen 
that Black could have made, and therefore your solution is useless. 

N Sipesotrrom (Penzance).—We are very pleased to receive your 
solution, which you will find credited to you in its usual place. 

R A Spurr (Exeter, N.Y.).—Thanks for problem, but unfortunately 
the key move is quite inadmissible. It is a rule of composition that 
a solution must not begin with a check. 

J W Smeptey (Brooklyn, N.Y.).—We venture to suggest to you that 
in chess ‘“‘ capturing a pawn” is not synonymous with “ capturing 
a piece.” 


SoLuTION OF PROBLEM No. 4016.—By J. Scorr. 
WHITE BLACK 
1. Kt to B 6th P takes Kt 
2.Q to Q 4th K to Kt 8th 
3. Q to Q sq (mates). 

If 1. K to Kt 8th, 2. Q to K sq (ch) K to B 7th; 3. Kt to Kt 5th 
mates ; and if 1.—— P to Q 5th, 2. Kt takes P, P queens and checks; 
3. Kt to B 2nd dis. ch and mates. 

This problem is a skilful embodiment of some old themes, wearing 
at the same time an attractive appearance of easy simplicity which 
has proved rather deceptive to many solvers. The results are 
obtained with a minimum of force that enhances the pleasure of a 
correct solution. 





PROBLEM No. 4018.—By J. M. K. Lupron. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in two moves. 


Correct SOLUTIONS OF ProBLemM No. 4011 received from R E Broughall 
Woods (Kasempa, Northern Rhodesia) and J W Smedley (Brooklyn, 
N.Y.) ; of No. 4012 from R Thomson (El Paso, Texas) and J T Adams 
(Honolulu) ; of No. 4013 from S T Adams (Honolulu) ; of No. 4014 
from John Hagey (Kitchener, Ontario), F Fix (Birkenfield, Ger- 
many), John Hannan (Newburgh, N.Y.), J W Smedley (Brooklyn, 
N.Y.), Reginald B Cooke (Portland, Maine), and S T Adams (Hono- 
lulu) ; of No. 4015 from J M K Lupton (Richmond), F Fix (Birken- 
feld, Germany), R B Cooke (Portland, Maine), John Hannen (New- 
burgh, N.Y.), R A Spurr (Exeter, N.Y.), J W Smedley (Brooklyn, 
N.Y.), Senex (Darwen), W C D Smith (Northampton), Rev. W 
Scott (Elgin), M S Maughan (Barton-on-Sea), M E Jowett (Grange- 
over-Sands), and H Bayley (Chorley Wood) ; and of No. 4016 from 
H W Satow (Bangor), L W Cafferata (Farndon), E G B Barlow 
(Bournemouth), J M K Lupton (Richmond), J T Bridge (Colchester), 
S Caldwell (Hove), E J Gibbs (East Ham), Rev. W Scott (Elgin), 
J Hunter (Leicester), H Burgess (St. Leonards-on-Sea), C B S (Can- 
terbury), N Sidebottom (Penzance), G Stillingfleet Johnson (Cob- 
ham), and J P S (Cricklewood). 


CHESS IN LONDON. 

Game played in the International Masters’ Invitation Tournament of 
the British Ertpire Club between Mr. E. D. BoGotjusBorr and 
Sir Georce Tuomas. 

(French Defence.) 


WHITE BLACK WHITE Brack 
(Mr. B.) (Sir G. T.) (Mr. B.) (Sir G. T.) 
- Pto K 4th P to K 3rd 16.Qto Kt 3rd Pto B 4th 


K Kt to K 2nd 
Kt to Kt 4rd 


. Pto Q 4th P to QO 4th 

. Kt to'Q B 3rd B to Kt sth 
. Pto K sth P to Q B 4th 
- Bto Q 2nd P takes P 


17. Pto R 5th 
18. P to R 6th 
19. Q R to Kt sq 


. Kt to Kt 5th B to B 4th An _over-subtle and quite un- 

. PtoQ Kt 4th PtoQ R 3rd necessary stroke. As matters 
‘ ‘ stand, Q to Kt 5th at once ought 

It is difficult to understand a/to win in a very few moves. 

player of Black’s strength adopt- | Black, however, cannot profit 

ing a move like this. Presumably | py the deflection. 

he thought the open Rook's file| ~ 


NOUS WH 





worth the risk involved. 1g. ie Ot ant Sn S sq 
20. rs) 2n oBs 

8. A ay tl P takes Kt 21.Qto Kt sth R to K Kt sq 

9. Q to Kt 4t K to B sq 22, 0 to R sth K to K eq 

10. KttoB3rd KttoQB3rd | 23. B to Q Kt sth P takes P 

11. B takes P K Kt to K 2nd a Kt takes P K t 0 

12. Castles KR BtoQ and 9 B Ae eget P taken B 

*% : ae as : 26. Rto Kt 6th QtoB 2nd 
White has now obtained a/ 57 R takes P R to R sth 


commanding position for attack, | 58 RtoO 6th (ch to 
and presses it with faultless | 29 Kt rit ae Seas 
vigour. 
13. Threatening, 30. R to Q 8th, 
14. KRtoKsq_ Kt to Kt 3rd mate. There is nothing more 
15. Pto KR 4th R to B sq for Black te do but resign. 

K Kt takes P looks very tempt- | 29. B to 2 2nd 
ng, but analysis shows it leads to | 30. R to Kt sq R to R sq 
a lost game. 31. Rto Kt 7th = Resigns. 


Q to B 2nd 





With the greatest regret, we have to announce the death of our 
Chess contributor, Mr. H. J. Menzies, who passed away on Decem- 
ber 28 after a sudden and short iliness. We are sure that our readers 
will wish to add their condolences to ours and express their sym- 
pathy with Mrs. Menzies and her family. The arrangements for the 
carrying-on of the feature will be announced in due course. 
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canis familiaris, closely related to the common pariah, 
and the other remarkably like our present-day mastiff, 
Possibly it was some such breed as this that Alexander 
the Great saw in the Punjab two thousand years later, 
and of which Aélian remarks (I1V., 19): “If the dog onct 
clutches a lion, he retains his hold so tenaciously that if 
one should cut off his leg with a knife, he will not let go, 
however severe may be the pain he suffers, till death 
supervening compels him.” 


WILD ANIMALS. 

The remains of wild animals are few, but among those 
frequently depicted on the seal-stones are the tiger, 
elephant, and rhinoceros, the presence of which may be 
taken as an indication that the climate was damper and 
the vegetation more dense than at present. The lion, 
which prefers arid and sparsely covered country, does 
not occur. 








THE WORLD OF MUSIC. 


ENGLISH AND -FOREIGN MUSICIANS. 
“T ‘HE programmes of our orchestral societies for 
the New Year do not offer any very exciting 
novelties. Even Mr. Ansermet, who is conducting 
the Royal Philharmonic Society’s concert at the 
Queen’s Hall on Jan. 5, is only providing us with 
one absolute novelty—Mr. William Walton’s ‘‘ Sym- 
phonie Concertante.’’ Mr. W. Walton first became 
known to the London public through his extremely 
able and ingenious settings of Miss Edith Sitwell’s 
poems for that delightful and amusing Sitwell 
entertainment, ‘“‘ Facade.’’ But he had also won 
an international award with his breezy, sparkling 
overture, ‘‘ Portsmouth Point’’; and other works of 
his have interested many musicians. There will 
therefore be considerable interest in his latest work, 
and we may be sure beforehand, from what one knows 
of Mr. Walton's work, that at all events his new com- 
position will be neither long-winded nor dull. 

At this same concert Mr. Ansermet is giving us 
the first complete London performance of Maurice 
Ravel’s *‘ Daphnis and Chloe,’ with a chorus from 
the Royal Academy of Music. ‘‘ Daphnis and Chloe ”’ 
is thought by many critics to be Ravel’s best work; 
and as Ravel’s reputation is now slightly diminished — 
for the days have passed when it was predicted that 
he would far surpass Debussy as a figure of international 
importance—it will be interesting to have an oppor- 
tunity of revising one’s opinion of the composer who, 
since Debussy’s death, must be given the foremost 
place among French musicians. 

At the following concert a young English con- 
ductor, Mr. Basil Cameron, who is in charge of the 
concerts of the Hastings Corporation, will make his 
first appearance in London. He has chosen a musical 
programme with three items by English composers, 
of which the most important in scale is Arnold Bax’s 
‘‘Symphonic Variations for Pianoforte and Orchestra,”’ 
with Miss Harriet Cohen as soloist. Arnold Bax is a 
musical prodigy ; he has an extraordinary power of 
Sheer note-spinning, but this strange musical faculty 
is in his case apparently unrelated to any intellectual 
or emotional meaning or significance. Nor does he 
give us, as does Delius—whose ‘‘ Dance Rhapsody ’”’ 
is also on the programme—many moments of sheer 
sensuous beauty of tone. On the contrary, Bax is 
often arid and harsh, but his aridity and harshness 
seem episodical without structural coherence or sig- 
nificance. Perhaps he has never sufficiently controlled 
his musical faculty, and it may be that he will yet 
exercise his undoubted musical gifts to better purpose 
than he has so far done. 

At the sixth Philharmonic concert, in February, 
there will be given for the first time a new com- 
position by Mr. Gustav Holst. In Mr. Holst we have 
another strange example of the pure musical faculty 
in the service of a mind which does not seem to use 
it to any purpose that is of importance to the present 
musical generation. Mr, Holst’s great public success 
was made with “ The Planets,”’ an orchestral suite of 
great ingenuity, considerable inventive power, but of 
little originality or beauty. In fact, ‘‘ The Planets ” 
was no more than a brilliant tour de force by an ex- 
tremely able and skilful musician. Since this work, 
however, Mr. Holst has failed even to give us another 
tour de force, and his elaborate and grandiose setting 
of part of Keats's ‘‘ Ode to a Nightingale '’ was one 
of the most lamentable failures in the history of 
modern English music. 

Mr. Holst has evidently an interest in literature, 
for the title of his new work is ‘‘ Egdon Heath,” 
which suggests that Mr. Holst is going to indulge in 
musical tone-painting. His music will have to be 
very effective indeed to rival Mr. Thomas Hardy’s 
wonderfully poetic description of ‘‘ Egdon Heath,”’ 
but no doubt Mr. Holst will be dramatic as well as 
pictorial. Personally, however, I am inclined to be 
doubtful of those composers who find their stimulus 
to creation in literary ideas. Of course, one must be 
very careful to discriminate between the various 
kinds of interest. Many great composers have found 
inspiration in literature. Berlioz is a striking example, 
as the ‘ Roméo et Juliette’’ symphony and many 
other of his works illustrate. Also it is natural and 

[Continued on page 36 
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HEALY 
HOTEL Spe. UXE 


ROME 


Excelsior Hétel. 


Grand Hotel et de 


Rome. 


NAPLES 


Excelsior Hétel. 


GENOA 
Bristol Palace Hoétel. 
Hotel Savoy-Maiestic. 


VENICE 
Hotel Royal Danieli. 
Grand Hotel. 
Hotel Regina. 
H6tel Vittoria. 


PALERMO 
Grand Hétel et des 


Palmes. 
Excelsior Hotel. 


TAORMINA 


San Domenico Palace 


H6tel. 


RHODES (Aegean) 
Grand Hétel des Roses. 


ImFORMATION AND Booxiets FROM : 


Italian State Tourist Department, 

16, Waterloo Place, London, 

S.W.2; Thos. Cook & Son; 

American Express Company and 

all Travel Agencies, or Compagnia 

Italiana dei Grandi Alberghi, 
Ventce. 
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INEXPENSIVE JUMPER 


in rich quality crépe-de-Chine, 
tuckings on shoulder, finished 
rouleau bow. In ivory, as. 
black, shades of tan, burgundy, 


and other colours. In sizes 42, 44, 


and 46. 
MC SNLE Price 2S/B 


Post orders accepted. 




















SHALL WOMEN’S 
THREE PIECE SUITS, 
in. tmsca, rep,;etc, Various 
stales and colours, of which 138 NATURAL NUTRIA 40 EVENING GOWNS 
Secon Nae ee hye od FUR COATS worked from in various materials and de- 
Se ee cae eee ectly - matched deeply signs, of which sketch in 
poe peng dechine cae urred skins, in becoming cyclamen georgette, daintily 
is an example. Original Shapes, lined plain and floral embroidered with silver 
% Prices 12} to 25 Gns. crépe-de-Chine, of which bugles, is an example. 

* SALE PRICE J7@/6 sketch is an example. Original Prices 8} to 15} Gns. 


Original prices 89 to 98 Gns. 
SALE PRICE 69 Gns. SALE PRICE 78/6 








buckle, broad ‘eather heel. 
SALE PRICE 92/6 per pair 





DEBENHAM & FREEBODY’S 


EXCEPTIONAL BARGAINS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 


Bp, REMNANT DAYS FRIDAYS & SATURDAYS. = \_\\ 
exgvenort con't: WIGMORE ST.& WELBECK ST.,LONDON, W.1 seansczrescensnce: 


(Debenhams Lid.) 






& CONTINUES 
FOR TWELVE 
DAYS ONLY 





knitted yarn, and in stock- 
inette, ali different styles, | 
and good colours, of which 
sketch, showing stockinette | 
coat with contrasting edge, | 
is fan example. 

Original Prices 52/6 to 94/6 | 


SALE PricE 39/6 















Sale 
Catalogue 
Post Free. 












PRINCESS PET- 
TICOAT in reliable 
crépe-de-Chine, daintily 
embroidered. In black, 
ivory and fashionable 
colours. Lengths from | 
shoulder: 38 to 43 ins. 


SALE PRICEZ 1/9 | 





In blonde, brown and black. 


SALE PRICE 2 1/® per pair: | 
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OU hardly know what real rest is 
until you've tried this luxurious 
adjustable reclining chair. 


Each slope and curve fits the natural outline 
of © body in euch q way as to procure 
the maximum of case and that wonderful 
buoyancy and healthful rest that can only be 
experienced with « scientifically constructed 

chair such as this. 


Write for free Cata- 
togue 2 N, contain- 
in, P ee particulars 
i eclining Chairs 
and see what 
“Carter Comfort” 
means. 
Catalogue IN. 
deals with FORTY 
different styles of 
Reading Stands. 
Write for it! 


125, 127, 129° 


GT. PORTLAND ST., By 
LONDON, W.1. wr 
Telephone : 
Langham 1040, 











SPORTS PEOPLE 
AND THEIR DOGS 


If you want to Purchase, Sell or Hire 
good Pedigree Dogs, you cannot do better 
than to study and use the advertisement 
columns of The Ji/ustrated Sporting and 
Dramatic News, which publishes each 
week a special article by Mr, A. Croxton 
Smith, the well-known writer, under the 
heading of ‘‘ Dogs of the Day.’’ 
Advertisers’ announcements appearing 
either under or facing this special article 
cannot but catch the reader’s eye. By 
following this special page you will be 
kept in touch with all the best dog 
fanciers throughout the English-speaking 
world, - Where English-speaking people 
are to be found so is the Sporting and 
Dramatic. 
Further particulars and rates on application 
to—The Advertisement Manager, 


The Illustrated Sporting 
and Dramatic News, 
16, Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2. 












THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


THE NEW HAMPTON ‘“ TWELVE.” 
REAT liveliness is the principal feature of the 
latest type of 12-40-h.p. Hampton light. car, 
which I was asked to try at the end of the Old 
Year. This new model has a proprietary four- 
cylinder engine, with a three-bearing crank-shaft 
and the usual cylinder detachable head. The com- 
bustion chambers have been designed with a special 
view to securing that turbulence of the 
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axle. The gear ratios, which are 4°5 on top, 6°86 on 
second, 10°5 on third, and 16°68 on first, struck me 
as particularly well considered. The interval be- 
tween each ratio seems to be just about right, 
and the plate clutch assists a good deal towards 
the very easy and swift gear-changing you can 
manage after only a minute or so’s practice. I 
have only one criticism to make on this gear- 
box, and that is that engaging reverse is rather 


an awkward business for the new - comer. 


1928.—34 


car was 


decidedly good. Suspension is by semi- 


elliptic springs to both axles, assisted by Hartford 
shock-absorbers all round, and here again I found 


nothing 
for me. 


to complain of—a rather rare occurrence 


Steering is by worm wheel and sector, and 


it was on this point only that I had any real fault 


to find. 


The steering action itself is perfectly safe 


and steady at all speeds, but it struck me that it 
might with advantage be considerably lighter. This 


heaviness 





gases which we are being taught is so 
important. A point which impressed 
me quite as much was that they are 
machined. 

The bore and stroke are 69 by 100, giv- 
ing a cubic capacity of a litre and a half, 
a nominal horse-power of 11°9, and an 
annual tax of {12. Forced feed lubrica- 
tion is used of an orthodox design, and 
the overhead valves are operated by push 
vuds. Ignition is by magneto set cross- 
wise, which is the only sensible position 
for this delicate unit. The contact breaker 
and distributor are just about as acces- 
sible as it is possible for them to be, 
considering that they do not face you 
horizontally. Cooling is by thermo-syphon, 
and the designers have so much faith 
in their four-gallon radiator that they do 
not find it necessary to supply afan. As 
the day on which I tried the car was one 
in which an east wind and twelve degrees 
of frost played leading parts, the fact 
that the radiator thermometer remained 














extremely depressed throughout was not 
perhaps a true criterion of the cooling 
system. Yet when one considers that this 
car is built in a district where very steep 
hills abound, one may fairly safely take 
it that the cooling is adequate. 

The engine, with its polished aluminium- 
valve cover and its general accessibility of components, 
is a pleasant sight. Things are nicely finished, and 
from radiator to back axle the Hampton seems to 
me to be a car over which pains are taken. The 
four-speed gear-box with right-hand control carries 
the power by an enclosed propeller-shaft to the back 


STRIPPED FOR RACING: A_ 30-98-H.P. VAUXHALL 
The car is shown stripped of mud-guards, wind-screen, hood, and spare wheel, as it was when 
driven by Mr. R. S. Dyball at the Royal Automobile Club of Victoria’s contest at Laverton, 
where it won the Blue Ribbon event for acceleration and speed. 
speed of eighty-seven miles an hour was attained, the car crossing the finishing line at a 


speed of ninety-five miles an hour. 


A four-wheel pedal-applied brake set of the 
orthodox kind is supplied, with an extra pair con- 
trolled by the lever. One or other of the front shoe 
linings needed a little tailing off at the time of my 
trial, there being a certain intermittent harshness 
in application, but, for tne rest, the braking of the 





IN AUSTRALIA. 


Over the mile an average 


believe, 


was most noticeable, naturally, at low 
speeds on sharp angles. I think a good 
deal might be done to improve it by 
fitting an 18-inch diameter steering wheel 
instead of the existing 16}-inch type. 

The model I tried was the two-door 
two-seater with dickey, priced at £315. 
I found it really comfortable, with plenty 
of elbow and leg-room, and_ properly 
upholstered. The seat is adjustable for 
leg-length and rake of back. Without 
being luxuriously finished, it struck me 
that the Hampton is turned out in a 
very decent and workmanlike manner. 
The standard equipment includes a 
luggage grid, driving mirror, wheel-ring 
control to the electric horn, petrol 
gauge, radiator thermometer, illuminated 
direction - indicator, Lucas pneumatic 
dipping head-lights, and a_ particularly 
neat illuminated instrument-panel, finished 
off in dull black. 

The dashboard is finished mahogany 
and looks very well. As I said, the chief 
thing that will appeal to the driver, if 
not to the passenger, in this car is its 
liveliness. It picks up and gets away on 
its various speeds in a particularly in- 
spiriting manner, and it will reach a 
high-speed figure with quite unusual ease, 
and at no speed is there noticeable vibra- 
tion. A genuine fifty miles an hour is really 
comfortably within its compass. It will, I 

do sixty miles an hour on special occasions. 


As prices go to-day, I suppose the Hampton is 


not what is called a cheap car. 


not look 
I should 


about it. 


It certainly does 
it, nor does its behaviour suggest it. But 
There is distinct quality 
JOHN PRIOLEAU. 


not call it dear. 
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Made from 


Fresh Fruit 


Don’t ask for Squash: 
ask for 


Delicious 
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Real Fruit Drinks 
ready for use. 


KIA-ORA 


LEMON ORANGE 
SQUASH and CRUSHES 


and Sugar 


RECIPE.— To one part of $ 
Kia-Ora Orange or Lemon, : 
add about five parts of water 
in a Glass Jug or Bowl, and the 


Kia-Ora ORANGE or LEMON drinks are then ready to serve. 
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SV APPOINTHERT 
TO M18 MAJESTY THe ame 


Dont throw 


it 


away , 


PEND it if you like—money well 
spent does far more good than 


hoarded 


gold, so economists say. 


And in no more profitable way can a few 
pence be invested than in paying the small 
difference in price between a high-grade and a 
poor lubricant for your engine. 


Poor oil in your engine means heavy wear, 
undue carbonisation, and poor performance. 
Conversely, by the use of good lubricant, 
wear and carbonisation are reduced to the 
minimum, and smooth development of 
maximum power follows. 


And having decided to use a good oil, why 
not use the best? Remember that over 
230 Leading Motor Manufacturers recom- 
mend, and the world’s experts use 


WAKEFIELD © 


Sa) 














e > 
Economical 
Large Bottles 2/- Sold by the glass 
Half >»  1/1t at Cafes, Hotels. 
Crush, in Bottlesat Grocers, C. = Pages gaa 
Decanters 2/2 Spirit Merchants, ; All-British Firm 
Gallon Jars 10/6 Chemists Just 448 Weler : Peer — 
KIA-ORA LTD., Blackfriars, London, S.E.1, on eee : a? 2 in 
Australia and U.S.A. = wee 
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—WORKSHOPS= 
from £10:12:6 
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THe Workshop illustrated has weather- 
boarded walls, bitumen roof over }-in. 
matching, single door with lock, large 
window with sheet glass, part made to 
open,t-in. flooring and bench under window 
In sections and CARRIAGE PAID. 
8x6x7ft. high £10:12:6 
9x6x7ft. high £11 :10:0 
10x 7x 7ft. 6in. high £13 :10:0 
For other sizes and fall range of 
buildings send for Free Illustrated 
Catalogue No. 110 to 


ari BROWNE & LILLY LTD., 
ms! THAMES SIDE, READING 
; Te te phone : Reading 587. ; 


ATLANTIC sore 
Se ee ee 


is one of the best with moderate terms. 























"_MENTON 
HOTEL ASTORIA 


Latest Installation. Splendid situation. Superb 
Sea Views. Close to Promenade. 
Extremely Comfortable. 
First Class Restaurant. Ch. Duringer, M. —_ 


Cannes-HOTEL des ANGLAIS 


Highest class Residential Hotel. Right up to date. 
enowned cuisine and cellars. 





LJINDESWiRERs 


Ten minutes of HINDES 
WAVERS whilst dressing 
will keep the side hair 
perfectly waved. 


MAILE ¥'S 


PUBLIC CLOCKS, 


WATCHMEN’'S 
TELL - TALES. 
RECORDERS 

TESTERS, &c. 


Sir W. H RAILEY & Co Ltd. Albion Works. Salford. 


Quick rellet to to sufferers from Asthma, 
ay Fever, Colds, etc. 
A/é a tin at all chemists, 


Be re ene one ee 
BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL 


THIN , SOFT , STRONG 2 SILKY 
IN PACKETS, ROLLS , CARTONS 


N OV iO 


PAPER 


Chadwick Works, Grove Park, SES 












Wholesale ; 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION (1928) to 
‘THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS’ 


12 Months (In- CANADA, ABROAD. 

uding aaa No.} } as ye ‘o a31s8 a3ii 4 

ry Month cccece @iilo o ai93 aii3 8 

(Incluc he eg o)@114 0 a1126 a117 6 

§ 3 Monthe...... 1s 0 146 17 0 
Including Xmas No.) 1810 17 10 ai084 
Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publish- 

4 ing Offic e, 16 Essex St., Strand, in En lish money ; by cheques, 
crossed * The Natio at Provincial & Union Ban’ ‘of England, 
Limited"; or by Post Office Orders, payable at the East Strand 

Post Office, to THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS AND 


SKETC H, Ltop., 16, Essex St., Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


For cle aniny Silver, Flectro Plate &« 


Goddard's 


Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6" 1. 2'-& 4 
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INVALID APPETITE. 


Of all ways of adjusting milk to the digestive 
capacity of invalids, and rendering it tempting, 
Benger’s Food has been found to be the most 
successful. 


By the 


process of natural self-digestion, which 


takes place while you prepare it, Benger’s Food 
transforms fresh milk into a dainty food-cream. 
This “Benger” process enables weakened systems 
to receive the full benefit of the invaluable 
nutriment of milk enriched by Benger’s Food. 


From “ A System of Diet and Dietetics”: 


“ Benger’s Food is, in my opinion, the most ‘bine 
proprietary food on the market.” 


BENGER’S 


NEW YORK (U.8.4.)—90, Beekman Street. 


Helpful advice on invalid 


feeding, and kindred 


are contained in Benger's Book- 
let. Write to-day for a post 


free copy. 


y. Se nn 


FOOD, Ltd., Otter Works, MANCHESTER. 


SYDNEY ‘N.S. W)J—350, George Street, 


CAPE TOWN (S.4.}—P.O. Box 573. 


. Benger’s Food is sold in tins by Chemists, etc., everywhere 
Prices—1/4, 2/3, 4/- and 8/6. 
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CANNES 


A Distinguished newly equipped spring and winter home for girls. Excellent instruction. 


— CHATEAU DES BROUSSAILLES 


Mademoiselle A. BARTHAUD. 








C. Brandauer & Co.’s Ltd. 


CIRCULAR POINTED 
PENS. 








SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS 














These series of 
Pens neither scratch 
nor spurt. They glide over 
the roughest paper with the 
ease of a soft lead pencil. Assorted 
Sample Boxes, 9d., to be obtained 
irom all Stationers. If out of stock, send 
104d. in stamps direct to the Works, Birmingham 





London Warehouse: 124, NEWGATE STREET, E.C. 














TYRES : 
Retreaded FREE 


YOU BUY A BAL-LON-ETTE COVER GUAR- 

ANTEED 10,000 MILES at standard list price. 

We then retread one of your old tyres— 

any make—when you require it FREE 
OF CHARGE with 


RRTEED 8.000 Mires 


Gob* 





Alternatively, if you are not requiring a new 
tyre at once, you pay our list price for 
Retreading one of your old tyres—any make— 
then later, when you wish to purchase a new 
tyre, you deduct the amount you paid for the 
retreading from the standard list price of a cover. 


TESTIMONIAL. 


" Frimley," Walton Bridge, 
Shepperton-on-Thames. 
Thank you for your letter of the 25th inst. 
I may mention that one of your retreaded tyres 
has done about 9,000 miles, and is good for 
another 3,000 or 4,C00. Yours truly, 
(Signed) Harry BEnnetr. 


Dear Sirs, 


oe wetenes PRICES 








| Standard ‘our Price, aon, 
Sizes. | List Price —_— hy 

| of New j New 

| Covers. Cover Retreading. 

! 

| s. d. £34 2s 4 
765x105 | 315 0 119 4 | 15 
815 x 105 420 230 | 11980 
$20 x 120 55 0 215 6 2 9 6) 
730 x 130 314 0 237; 11058 
28 x 4°95 35 0 147 |) 1105 





Discounts off ali 
— and TUBE: 


“ “BAL ” 
f advan 
is not taken of our PREE RETREAD- 
ING OFFER. 


Send any make or size 
of tyre for retreading to- 


Our Works, ALMAGAM MILLS 
HARPENDEN, HERTS. 
Time taken—5 days. 

Or you may leave them at our Depots— 
LONDON: 172 Gt. Portland St., W.1 

BRISTOL: 100 Victoria Street. 
NEWCASTLE-ON.-TYNE : 38 Grey St. 
Associated Rubber Manufacturers, Lid. 

















DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


In making, use LESS QUANTITY. it being 
much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 











FOSTER 
CLARKS 


THE CREAMIEST CUSTARD 


Rees Ann ANS 






















MONEY WON'T BUY HEALTH 


DRINK PURE WATER 


BERKEFELD: 
FILTER = 


The standard of perfect water filtration. 
A necessity in every home. A real safe- 
guard against water impurities. 
Writs ror Booxkret. 

Sardinia House, Kingsway, London, W.C.3 


THE 
THE WORLD OF MUSIC.—\Continued from Page 32.) 
necessary that the musician whose inclination is 
towards the dramatic should be susceptible to literary 
qualities. One cannot imagine an operatic composer 
who was insensitive to the literary qualities of his 
libretto making a very successful setting of it. But 
here again the musician will be moved by some and 
not by all its aspects. What a musician seeks in a 
libretto is opportunity to clothe the dramatic skeleton 
with all the glowing hués and curves of flesh and blood. 
He seeks to do with his musical tones what the poet does 
with his verbal ones; and the one literary quality of a 
libretto that is absolutely useless to him is its verbal 
magic. A notable example of this is to be found in 
Wagner’s own librettos. Not one of his poetic 
dramas—not “‘ Lohengrin,”’ ‘‘ Tannhauser,”’ “‘ Tristan,” 
or the ‘* Ring ’’—has any verbal magic. Other qualities, 
dramatic and*histrionic qualities, they have abun- 
dantly, but no verbal magic, because verbal magic 
would in any case be lost in the musical sounds, and 
it was with musical sound, not with verbal sound, that 
Wagner was going to create his magic and to give life 
and colour to his stories or dramas. 

But Mr. Holst, in setting Keats’s “Ode to a 
Nightingale,’’ was selecting a work of literature whose 
supreme and sole quality is its verbal magic. To set 
such a poem to music is merely to destroy it. You 
cannot possibly add to or improve it, aven if you were 
another Keats, so I suspect Mr. Holst’s selection of 
the ‘‘ Ode to a Nightingale ’’ to have been made on a 
false basis. And nowI am much afraid lest in his new 
work, ‘‘ Egdon Heath,’’ Mr. Holst may not have been 
enticed by his appreciation of Thomas Hardy’s poetic 
prowess to rival his description in music. However, 
one must not judge a work before it has been per- 
formed, and so I must admit that Mr. Holst may 
prove that he has not been misguided in his selec- 
tion of a theme which I criticise merely on general 
principles. W. J. TURNER. 








The Benguella Railway Company has just issued a hand- 
book on big-game shooting in Angola, which is, perhaps, 
better known as Portuguese West Africa. It contains much 
useful information, and the hunter who is anxious to find a 
new field for his enterprise where the game has been little 
disturbed should apply to the Director of Publicity, Ben- 
guella Railway Company, Friars House, New Broad Street, 
London, E.C.z2. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 


PANTOMIMES AND HARDY ANNUALS. 


“SHRISTMAS holiday entertainment in the play- 
houses alters little year by year. We have, for 
instance, in the present season about the average 
number of West-End pantomimes—three; but none, 
of course, at Drury Lane—and for the rest managers 
are relying on revivals of only two familiar children’s 
plays and other hardy annuals. 

The pantomimes, at any rate, are new. The 
Lyceum, in “ Queen of Hearts,’’ lives up to its tradi- 
tions of broad humour, richly coloured spectacle, and 
romantic story. It can boast some striking ballets, 
a whole bevy of first-rate comedians, and a Princess 
with a sweet singing voice in the person of Miss Blanche 
Tomlin; while the scene of the storm which de- 
molishes the Castle of Cards is as exciting a scene as 
has ever been staged in pantomime. “‘ Cinderella,’’ at 
the Palladium, is done on good old-fashioned lines, 
with Miss Clarice Mayne and Miss Lena Chisholm as 
Prince and heroine to lend charm to the fairy-tale 
elements of the show, and Mr. George Jackley and 
two extraordinary tumbling dancers, Nervo and 
Knox, to make the comic episodes one long crescendo 
of uproarious laughter. Quite as jolly a show as any 
is the Garrick’s ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe ’’ (matinées only), 
in which a story that happily blends fun, adventure, 
and fantasy is interpreted by a company that works 
in admirable ensemble. 


CHILDREN'S PLAYS AND HOLIDAY SHOWS. 


** Peter Pan ’’ began the invasion of the children’s 
plays at the Gaiety; he is beginning to show some 
signs of wear, but the revival has the recommendation 
of finding a new and delightful Peter. Miss Jean 
Forbes-Robertson achieves the success we expected 
of her, rivalling the performance of Nina Boucicault ; 
there is not much boyish bravado, perhaps, about this 
Peter, but there is an exquisite touch of faerie and 
fantasy. Here is a Peter who is genuinely “ fey,” 
matched, it may be added, with a Wendy, Mary 
Casson’s, which ought to satisfy even Sir James Barrie. 
The other children’s shows are ‘‘ Where the Rainbow 
Ends,”’ at the Holborn Empire; ‘‘ The Windmill 
Man,”’ at the Victoria Palace; ‘‘ Blue Bell in Fairy- 
land,’’ at the New Scala; ‘‘ Treasure Island,’’ at the 


Golders Green Hippodrome ; and “ Alice in Wonder- 
land,’’ with a perfect Alice, little Myrtle Peter, at 
Savoy matinées. Old-fashioned farce has its revivals 
in ‘‘ The Private Secretary,’ at the Playhouse, and 
‘“When Knights Were Bold,’”’ at the Savoy; while 
a curious experiment has been tried at Daly’s in that 
play with music of Schubert's “ Lilac Time,’’ two 
musical-comedy favourites, Miss Evelyn Laye and 
Mr. W. H. Berry, being introduced into the cast, and 
greatly enlivening the show. A_ welcome holiday 
novelty is ‘‘ Bits and Pieces,’’ at the Prince’s, a revue 
in which Mr. George Robey’s refreshing humour finds 
the happiest opportunities. For the rest, we have 
had two new crook plays, Kate L. McLaurin’s ‘‘ Whis- 
pering Wires,’’ at the Apollo, which has a fairly 
exciting first act, but tails off afterwards ; and Carlton 
Dawe’s “ Black Spider,’’ at the Lyric, in which Miss 
Frances Doble does wonders with the conventional 
part of a thief-heroine; and also the revival of 
another, ‘‘ Nine Forty - Five,’’ at the Ambassadors. 
Not one of the three can hold a candle to “‘ The 
Crooked Billet.”’ 


“QUEST.” AT THE CRITERION. 


Mr. Ralph Stock’s ‘‘ Quest’’ is a pleasant little 
play in which opportunities are found for Mr. Hugh 
Wakefield to air his genial gifts of comedy. The 
hero of ‘‘ Quest ’’ is a peer who suffers from what we 
now call an inferiority complex; he cannot wholly 
live up to the duties of his station, or the tastes of 
his much-too-athletic fiancée. He has a _ cousin 
George, home from Canada, who imagines he could 
do much better in Lord Langley’s shoes. Very 
well, says the peer. George shall have a go at the 
job while he sallies out into the world on his yacht 
in search of adventure. Adventure comes in the 
form of a leak in the yacht; the enforced society of 
a pugilist who has to be laid out before he can be pre- 
vented from being a nuisance ; and the jolly presence 
of a barmaid, Alice. So the peer learns that he is not 
so useless as he had been taught to suppose. Charm: 
ingly done all this by Mr. Wakefield, and Miss Heather 
Thatcher makes as fascinating a barmaid as you 
could wish for; while Mr. Fred Grove’s growling 
and menacing pugilist supplies the right background 
of danger. For the rest, Mr. Harold Meade offers 
us a neat sketch of a butler, and Miss Joyce Kennedy 
is also in the cast. 








BENGUELLA RAILWAY. 
LOBITO BAY. 


Through connection to all 
parts of AFRICA from 














THE GIANT SABLE 


Facilities for Trader, Tourist and BIG GAME HUNTER in ANGOLA, Portuguese West Africa 


Apply for Handbook te— 


Director of Publicity, Benguella Railway Co., Friars House, New Broad Street, E.C.2 





TRY IT IN YOUR BATH 


SCRUBB'S- AMMONIA 


MARVELLOUS PREPARATION 


Softens Hard Water. 


Invaluable for LAUNDRY and Domestic Purposes. 
Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito and other Insect Bites. 
Cleans Plate, Jewellery, and Carpets. 

Price 10d. & 1/4 per Bottle. 

Of all Grocers, Chemists, Etec. 


SCRUBB & CO., LTD., CLASSHOUSE ST., LONDON, 8.E. 11. 


CANNES 
FLORENCE 
MENTONE 





COSTEBELLE HOTELS—HYERES 


OWN 18-HOLE GOLF, 5 TENNIS, 8 CROQUET, 1 SQUASH RACKET COURT. 100 BATH- 


ROOMS. RUNNING H.&C. WATER. SPECIAL BALLROOM. 


NICE 


BE. H. PEYRON, Owner-Manager 








brown, dark-brown, light-brown or black. 
grease, and does not burn the hair. 
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HINDES’ HAIR TINT 
Hindes’ Hair Tint restores grey or faded hair to its original colour ftorthwith~ 
lt is permanent and washable, bas no 
3 by over a million people. Medi 
certificate accompanies each bottle. Chemists, Hairdressers & Stores. 2/6 or direct : 


HINDES, LTD.. 60, Parker Street. Kingsway, 


It is used 


PARIS 
SAN REMO 
VICHY 


edical 











AIX-LES-BAINS 
BORDIGHERA 
BOULOGNE 


TRAVELLERS TO 
THE RIVIERA 


will be interested to learn that 


SPECIALTIES 


are obtainable 


from the following agents : 


THE INTERNATIONAL PHARMACY 
11 RUE DE GENEVE 


S. CALVAUNAeDR. G. CALDO 
VIALE REGINA ELENA 


PHARMACIE PARSONS 
24bis RUE VICTOR HUGO 


THE ENGLISH PHARMACY 
Court Chemists, 40 RUE D’ANTIBES 


J. de MARTINO & CO., English Chemists 
1 VIA VIGNA NUOVA 
THE BRITISH PHARMACY 
Emile Giausserand, 2g AVENUE FELIX-FAURE 


PHARMACIE LEONCINI 
(C. Marechal, Successeur), 1 PLACE MAGENTA 


REBEC’S ENGLISH PHARMACY 
32 AVENUE DE LA VICTOIRE 
A. H. CARTERET, 9, RUE DES PYRAMIDES 


LUCA CALVI English & Foreign Chemist 


Corner of Via Vittorio Emanuele and Via Ferladi 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN PHARMACY 
P. PATRICE THE PARK 


BOOTS PURE DRUG COMPANY. LTD, 
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